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“ All’s Well!” 
By Minnie L, Upton 


HE lingering twilight leaves the sea, 
The darkling billows heave and swell ; 
So deep, so dark 
They roll! But hark— 
‘* All’s well!” 


a 


The great ship speeds upon her track ; 
Where dangers lurk, we may not tell; 
Yet rione shall fear 
While we can hear 
** All’s well!” 


Down through the dark the message comes, 
All dread of danger to dispel 
Through all the night, 
Till morning light— 
‘* All’s well ! 4 


So voyagers o’er life’s mighty main, 
When black its billows toss and swell, 
Listening, may hear 
A Voice of cheer— 
* All’s well!” 








Believing in Christ Now 


Christ offers us something very much better than 


a sure hope for the next world. He offers us a sure. 


victory in this world. But somehow it is easier for 
most of us to believe in his power to deliver us from 
the guilt and eternal consequences of our sin, than to 
believe in his power to deliver us from the present 
bondage of sin. -.When an earnest young Chasistian 
worker recently abandoned himself in complete sur- 
render to the power of Christ in his life, and was 
overwhelmed with the joy and liberty that he now 
found in the Christ who had become a new Saviour to 
him, he said’ of his former mistake : ‘« f knew that I 
had the faith to die by, but I have learned to-night 


that I never had the faith to live by.’’ When he ex- 
ercised ¢hat faith in Christ, he was enabled as never 
before to live the victorious life that is Christ. Our 
Saviour wants to deliver us from sinning as well as 
from the penalty of our sin, And he wants to do it 
now. He will doit for any one who simply yields up 
his whole life to Christ's mastery, and then, believing 
in Christ's entire sufficiency, receives Christ as his 
overcoming Life. Are we ready to believe that Christ 
is equal to this, and then to let him, by faith, bring 
it to pass? For ‘* this is the victory that hath overcome 
the world, even our faith,"’ 


ax 
The Harder Task 


How often aspects of truth which we have ac- 
cepted as matters of course are changed for us by a 
glimpse into the child mind! Every such glimpse 
reveals anew the reasonableness of a return to child- 
likeness in accordance with the Master's word. One 
who was trying to explain to a boy the object of a 
certain course of moral training was surprised when 
the boy exclaimed earnestly ;: ‘‘It's hard enough to 
do right ; but just think of trying to ¢each others to do 
right !’’ If all of: us as teachers would realize the 
challenge of our work as that boy saw it, how much 
better we would understand the task committed to 
the early and all later disciples of the Master, and the 
profound need of his own presence and control and 
full indwelling in the teaching-service to be rendered 
through us. 

Pad 


How to Rejoice Always 

Our peace and joy seem to be measured by our 
abandonment of self in conscious helplessness, to God 
in Christ. Therefore it is that our times of greatest 
adversity and affliction are often our times of greatest 
peace and joy, because we are then fairly driven to a 
deepened consciousness of our helplessness and a 
deepened trust in God. . But need we be thus limited 
to times of adversity for our seasons of richest joy? 
When God's love is keeping us free from the pressure 
of affliction, must we believe that we cannot then 


< 


know the full riches of his joy? Surely this is not his 
will ; the normal life in Christ is the life that lives 
always in the fulness of the joy of the Lord. Daniel 
in the lions’ den probably knew a wonderful peace 
and joy in an overwhelming consciousness of his own 
helplessness and of God's sufficiency. But Daniel in 
the seat of the prime minister, administering the king- 
dom, doubtless lived much of the time in the same 
rich peace and joy, because of the same habitual con- 
sciousness of his own helplessness and of God's suffi- 
ciency. So we may know the joy of our Lord always, 
in palace or in pit, as we live in the dust at the foot of 
his cross. ‘* Poor in spirit,’ S. D. Gordon has sug- 
gested, means ‘‘ poor in consciousness,"" We are all 
paupers anyway in the sight of God ; but blessed are 
they who £now this, and who never forget it ; for they 
shall live in the joy of seeing God. 


yA 
Subtraction by Addition 


To add more and more of certain things is to 
have less and less. Wesometimes try to gain prestige 
and strength, for example, in our religious work, by 
adding certain features, and find that every such gain 
is a distinct loss. A religious worker found it neces- 
sary to leave a position of prominence in a certain 
community ; and the reason for his failure to lead 
forward his organization, as admitted by those who 
knew him well and liked him greatly, was that his 
plan was to get persons socially prominent, but with- 
out any religious convictions, to allow the use of their 
names for advertising purposes. Every such nomi- 
nal worker secured added to the dead weight that 
finally ruined his cause, Numbers count in “Christian 
work only when they are made up of Christ-directed 
lives, So of our own individual life : everything we 
add to it that is not of God's choice, and that does 
not make for our greater usefulness to him, subtracts 
from our life instead of adding to it. We cannot 
afford to admit any such dead weights. God's choices 
alone are to be trusted. When everything in our life, 
old and new, is of his appointing, then we shall find 
that, holding fast the Head, we may increase ‘‘ with 
the increase of God.”’ 
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Keeping the Heart 


ANY. a life has failed after much brave fighting 
through not knowing where the real antagonist 
was. Some have supposed that the. hostile 

element was in their surroundings and circumstances, 
others in the injustice of the world or in bad fortune, 
and- they have been arming themselves against all 
these influences. Probably nine out of ten somehow 
think of their adversary and danger as coming from 
outside of themselves, and they are worn out with 
watching the suspected points, But 


‘s When the fight begins within himself 
A man’s worth something,’’ 


and at length we find that more trouble and sorrow 
and defeat have issued from our own hearts than any- 
where else. No enemy could wish anything better 
than that we should exhaust our strength on some 
point where he is not, and that is what we do when 
we are not making our main attack on the enemy 


within us, All these outside dangers might have- 


worked their worst and yet not have done us serious 
injury, if we had minded our own inner life, 

The great consent ‘with which the Old Testament 
writers traced men’s trouble to their own hearts, and 
forced them to find the seat of it there, is reaffirmed 
by Christ as he tells men not to allow it to be troubled, 
and that from it and not from the outside world will 
come the things most to be dreaded. We go forth to 


a day’s life and work alert and watchful for the hin- 
drances and annoyances we may meet. We are well 
prepared to repel them, or perhaps to circumvent 
them. But the things that come most suddenly and 
disastrously are the things that leap up out of our own 
hearts and leave them devastated and shamed. Not 
one thing that has come to him has ever done a 
man the harm worked by what has gone out of 
his heart. 

It is a very modest and homely wisdom which tells 
us that the main issues of life are right here, and that 
a well-kept heart can afford to let many things take 
place without paying much attention to them. All 
the evil forces make for the heart. To put that out 
of commission is their chief purpose. But we idly 
fancy that it is our property, or our standing, or our 
success, or our rights which are being threatened. 
No, it is our heart. ‘And so Christ commanded that 
we should not allow that to be troubled. 

When we stop to think how many things may hap- 
pen to it we shall realize that in the fight to keep the 
heart the whole man is engaged. Fear comes and it 
dwarfs it. Indulgence hardens it. One would sup- 
pose that it would make.a good-natured and easy per- 
son, but it does not; it hardens the heart. Envy is 
always ready to come in, and that corredes it. Indo- 
lence fastens upon it and rusts it. Anxiety is let in 
and encouraged, and its power is lessened. Every 
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heart has also to meet its endurance test with monot- 
ony, which wears it out unless care is taken. Am- 
bition comes, promising to act as a stimelant to our 
powers and to get the most out of us, and somehow it 
empties the heart of its truth and genuineness. Doubts 
arise, and may be fostered or dwelt upon until they 
destroy the heart's great function, which is to believe. 
We hardly realize how much a human heart has to 
meet. It has not only to meet, but also to transmute, 
all these things and turn them into opportunities for its 
own growth. No wonder men faint and find life too 
much for them. Such considerations as these may 
lead us into self-pity, the emotion unknown to Christ, 
but they may strengthen our hearts with a new sym- 
pathy by making us a little more aware than we com- 
monly are of the weight of temptation borne by all 
around us. 

So we fight the wrong things, and the dangers are 
not in the directions we think, and our force is often 
wasted. We have thought our failure due to outward 
things when inward things were responsible for it. 
We tried to beat some external foe instead of beating 
our hearts into fitness. We make ourselves responsi- 
ble for the formation of events around us, trying to 
force them to our will, but we have very little power 
to shape events, as we soon find out. But wherever a 
man’s heart is made right with God he can hardly 
help altering in good measure the things around him. 
The great issues of life are with the heart. When it 
is purified, forgiven, reconciled afresh to God, the 
issues change all around it. In some degree all men 
perhaps allow this to happen ; they taste of this ex- 
perience once in a while. Those who are wiser and 
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stronger press the matter so that every day they make 


for the main point instead of pouring their force upon | 


unimportant things, 

It is a great triumph when we come to realize that 
the issue is here where every one can deal with it and 
do something about it. God does his work through 
hearts that he has touched. He is not likely to do 
much work through men who never know where the 
issue is, and who are always mistaking side-issues for 
the main thing. We find the center through many 
failures. God loves to see a man acknowledge that 
his heart was wrong, and that it made everything else 
wrong. Our strength grows amazingly when we learn 
that it was an unguarded heart left open to every in- 
fluence which was wasting it so, 

We are sometimes disappointed that Christ did not 
refer more explicitly to the thousand and one particu- 
lar things which come up in daily experience. But 
when we find out what we need most we are glad that 
he struck right across all these particular questions 
and offered himself to men at the point where all the 
questions collect in one great issue : namely, whether 
there is a power sufficient, and more than sufficient, 
to meet all the needs of a heart. Without answering 
any specific perplexity, leaving it all to one side, he 
often comes to a man’s heart in renewed friendship, 
and without anything said the man goes out to meet 
the situation which baffled him and finds it all changed. 
A heart newly invigorated by friendship with Christ 
means a new scene. Bunyan said there was ‘‘a new 
look on meadow and on stream.’’ Do not analyze it. 
Christ's way of treating the special difficulty is to give 
himself afresh to the whole man. 





Commending a Liar, but Not the Lie 

There was only one perfect character in the 
Bible ; but there were many of whom. God spoke in 
loving heartiness as having served him well. God 
would seem often to approve the spirit of those who 
follow wrong methods of expressing a right spirit. 
We must remember this as we consider a case which 
a Bible class in Ontario has discussed. The teacher 
writes as follows ; 

In your issue’ of May 11, 1912, were a number of articles 
dealing with ‘‘ truthfulness,"’ which I read with much interest, 
especially your editorial, ‘Is a lie ever justifiable?’’ ‘The 
points set forward helped us very much in our Bible class, 
when studying the lesson on truthfulness, on May 26. How- 
ever, we met with a difficulty in the earee | justification of a 
lie in the case of Rahab, who deliberately lied to save the 
Hebrew spies (Josh. 2: 4-6). Our chief difficulty arises in the 
justification of this by the inspired James in his Epistte (James 
2:25). Weare anxious to have our minds clear on this, and 
would be glad to receive any light you can give. 

Not Rahab’s lie, but Rahab'’s treatment of Israel's 
messengers, is what is commended in both the Old 
Testament and the New. Rahab showed remarkable 
discernment of the power and purposes of Jehovah ; 
she flung herself upon the mercies of those who were 
serving Jehovah ; she risked her life to protect them 
and to further his interests. Thus were her faith and 
her works conspicuous. The writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews points out that ‘‘by faith Rahab the 
harlot perished not with them that were disobedient, 
having received the spies with peace’’ (11 : 31). James 


shows that ‘ faith wrought with [her] works, and by’ 


works was faith made perfect . . . in that she received 
the messengers, and sent them out another way’’ 
(2! 22, 25) The book of Joshua records that she 
was saved ‘* because she hid the messengers’ (6 : 25). 
In no case is her lying‘commended. She showed her 
belief in God in a way that, to her sin-darkened life, 
probably seemed right. Her purpose and spirit were 
right, while her method was wrong; and God re- 
warded her accordingly, just as he rewards us for what 
are often our bungling and sin-confused efforts to 
serve him to-day. 


Teaching Christianity in an English Class 
How is Christianity to be imparted to those who 
are not Christians, and whom we may have no op- 
portunity of bringing under systematic religious 
teaching? If they are under the secular teaching of 
Christian people, is there hope of their conversion ? 
How may it be brought to pass? This question is a 
vital one in the work of a California reader, who 
writes: — 
Could Mr. Richard Roberts know the helpfulness contained 
) the following paragraph, taken from his article in the Times 


of May 11, he would thank God that he was directed to 
write it: 

**One teacher will teach more religion in one lesson on 
a eee than another will do in a month of what may 
be called ‘ religious instruction.’ ’’ 

I am a teacher in a night school for men from Croatia, 
Dalmatia, and Servia. The prime object of the school is to 
teach Christ, through the teaching of the English language. 

Now will you consider it helpful to take the above quotation 
as a text, and make it clearer by showing the how, or could 
Mr. Roberts be induced to amplify that part in the line of 
concrete detail? Some of us are very deficient in initiative, 
and need help. 

My class is made up of Roman Catholic young men who 
have broken with the church and are drifting into semi- 
paganism, not having accepted any other church or faith. It 
seems to me it will not be prudent for me, a Protestant, to 
make any direct attempt to change their religion, yet | want 
to show and teach it in the best way for my class,—to teach it 
while I am teaching them to read and write. 

How to do it is what I want to know. I use the system 
used by the Y. M. C. A., compiled by Peter Roberts, de- 
signed especially for foreigners. 


Mr. Roberts was asked to write in fuller expression 
of his thought, in response to the California reader's 
inquiry ; and he replies : 


What I intended to convey was that religion being a matter 
of spirit rather than of haowhiden the manner of the teaching 
is far more important and effectual than the matter of it. 
Robert Owen, that strange prophet who mingled the sanest 
common sense with the most quaint absurdities, when he set 
up an infant school in New Lanark (probably the first infant 
school in Great Britain), put at the head of .it a man who 
could neither read nor write, but who was of a gentle, patient, 
observant, and winsome temper. His assumption was that 
this man would help the children’s character-building through 
constant personal contact with them more than a person with 
more learning, who would only provide them with a quantum 
of knowledge, could possibly do. 

That I think is a sound view. It is possible (and it has 
often happened) that in stated ‘religious instruction"’ the 
impatience, or petulancy, or unfairness of the teacher, has 
counteracted and prevented the religious impression which 
would otherwise have been left ; whereas, on the other hand, 
the patience, the fairness,’ the gentleness, the assiduity, the 
frankness of a Christian teacher who is teaching the English 
language to Croatians and Dalmatians, may make an enor- 
mous religious impression though no single direct word con- 
cerning religion be spoken. 

All this does not mean that there is to be no direct religious 
teaching. That of course must be if the process is to be sound 
and complete. But no religious teaching is worth a straw 
which is not backed up by a character which exemplifies and 
illumines the teaching. I would far rather leave the fortunes 
of religion in the hands of a teacher of secular subjects who 
was a genuine Christian than in those of a teacher of sacred 
subjects whose personal Christianity was doubtful. When we 
are teaching religion, we want to communicate a certain spirit, 
a certain attitude to life and to God, and this is done far bet- 
ter by an object lesson than a lecture. 

Now, I have no scheme for our California friend. Let him 
© on with his teaching, and let‘him do it the best he knows 
ow. His business is to be a Christian teacher, and to let his 

Christianity work out in the way he teaches. It will not, I 
fancy, be long before he discovers. an opportunity of telling 
his pupils something of the hope and the peace and the joy 
that are in him ; but he will probably find that this opportu- 
nity will not come to him in class, but when he is. alone with 
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this individual or that who has learned through the class to 
honor his Christian character. 

Teaching Christianity is not teaching a subject ; it 
is imparting a Person. That Person is Christ ; and 
Christ alone is the Life which we call Christianity. 
We may talk about that Person, about Christ, and 
teach a great many truths about him, for many years, 
yet never once successfully *‘ teach Christianity’’ if 
Christ has not been given to and received by any one 
whom we teach. As the title of Professor Griffith- 
Thomas’ book states it, ‘Christianity is Christ.’ 
Therefore if we would teach Christianity, Christ 
himself, the Person, must be so overwhelmingly 
our life that he can overflow, or pass from us, into 
others, 

But if he is thus overflowingly, radiantly, victori- 
ously, irrepressibly our Life, he can show himself 
forth in us with his unceasing miracle-power just as 
well in an arithmetic or an English or a cooking class 
as he can in a Bible class, Indeed, there is a sense 
in which the more remote our subject or our occupa- 
tion seems to be from religion, the more convincingly 
will Christ reveal himself in us—if our life has really 
become Christ. Therefore the teacher in that Cali- 
fornia night school has a very blessed opportunity to 
reveal Christ to those who sorely need Him. Christ 
would have this teacher show to those young foreign- 
ers such a Life as they shall wonder at and long for. 
Steadily, patiently, persistently the teacher will keep 
praying for the young men, that God himself will 
work supernaturally in their hearts to prepare them 
to receive Christ : to cause dissatisfaction with their 
own lives, to convict them of sin, to create hunger 
and thirst for such a Life as they shall see in their 
teacher. Finally the opportunities will come, as Mr. 
Roberts suggests, for heart-to-heart personal inter- 
views, alone with one man at a time, and at such 
times the teacher will continue to pray with renewed 
earnestness for Christ's own completion of that which 
he has begun in the needy life. Sooner or later, if 
possible, let the individuals be brought face to face 
with Christ on their knees in prayer, while the teacher 
continues, as throughout, to trust Him utterly with 
each soul, 

What a glorious recruiting ground for Christ that 
California class in English can be ! 


x 
Tithing While in Debt 


It is astonishing how many “ practical’’ difficul- 
ties there are in the way of tithing, or giving a tenth 
of one’s income to the Lord ; but it is still more as- 
tonishing how practicable this habit is found to be, 
under even the most adverse circumstances, when in 
the right spirit we give it a fair trial, An Ontario 
reader submits an interesting case : 

A young man inherits a small business which is heavily 
burdened with debt. He strives to get it on a satisfactory 
footing, but, failing in that, he branches out in other lines 
which in his inexperience appear profitable. ‘The result is 
that, when forced to give in at last and his business is sold out, 
his liabilities are greater than he can pay in a Tifetime out of 
any ordinary salary. 

Should he continue giving one-tenth to the Lord’s work, or 
should that money go to his creditors? His friends state that 
it belongs to his creditors, and he was about to lay it aside for 
that purpose when his income was increased ten percent, 
which caused him to consider the matter again. 

Is that man to be cut off from the privilege of ever 
giving a cent to the Lord for the rest of his lifetime? 
That is the real question here, and not merely the 
question of the, tithe. If his advisers are right when 
they say that the money he has been giving to the 
Lord now belongs to his creditors, and if it is true that 
it may take a lifetime to pay his creditors, then he 
must never give anything to the Lord again, or cer- 
tainly not until his last creditor is completely paid. 
And if this is a duty for him, the same principle is 
binding upon all,—not only bankrupts, but all who 
owe money in accounts of any sort: they must not 
give anything to the Lord while anything is owing to 
men. In other words, any and all other creditors are 
to be preferred to the Lord ; he is to be recognized 
only after every other financial claim in life has been 
paid. 

But if this principle is not a sound one, and if it zs 
a duty to pay what we owe to the Lord while we are 
also paying what we owe to men, then we must sim- 
ply seek to know God's will as to how much we are to 
pay him at any particular time. And if we are to pay 
him anything regularly, it may be as reasonable to 
consider his claim on a tenth of our income as his 
claim on a twentieth or a fifth, Many believe that 
the tenth is a God-ordained basis as a minimum ; and 
many have been marvelously blessed in holding to 
this basis. 
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LESSON FOR AUG. II (Mark 4: 35 to 5 : 20) 
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How I Learned Not to Worry 


Experiences in Laying Aside the Besetting Sin 





Present Future Needs.—When I read your edi- 
torial upon ‘* The Dishonor of Worry ’’ I wanted to write 
my experience. I was facing financial problems, but knew 
that my God would supply my every need ‘* according to 
his riches in glory in Christ Jesus.’’ I had not a moment 
for writing, for I was watching day and night by the bed- 
side of a very sick father. 

I had learned not to worry under similar experiences 
twenty-two years ago. I was then a young woman, 
making a home for my father and two little motherless 
sisters. We had just invested our all in a little home, on 
which were other obligations, when my father suddenly 
became seriously ill. The care of him, of providing for 
daily needs, and of meeting our financial obligations, fell 
on me. One Sunday morning, when the way seemed very 
dark, 1 Peter 5 : 7 came tu mind: ‘*Casting all your care 
upon him, for he careth for you.’? I did, and the dark- 
ness fled. ‘That afternoon a friend offered to stand behind 
me financially, and as I answered his questions I found it 
had not been present, but future, needs that had burdened 
me; yet I was thankful the lesson of trust had been 
learned before that realization came, : 

Perhaps my opportunity of writing was delayed that I 
might add the recent testimony that anxiety is needless, 
because he cares for us. On Monday of this week I had 
to meet my first financial obligation. On that day the an- 
swer came and the need was met. 

My father is still in the ‘‘ valley of the shadow’’; other 
needs are before me; but all is well because I have my 
heavenly Father’s promises, 


‘* Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and ours? 
Jesus has conquered death and all its powers, 
Peace, perfect peace, the future all unknown? 

Jesus we know, and he is on the throne."’ 


—Eileanor Mare, St. Louis, Mo. 


Life’s Friction Stopped.— Worry about my work has 
always been my besetting sin. Of course I have always 
known the words of Matthew 11 : 29 and 30: ** Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly 
in heart : and ye shall find rest unto your Souls. For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.’? I had even read 
many times, without assimilating it, Dr. Drummond’s 
beautiful Pax Vobiscum, Suddenly one morning, as I 
was feeling fretful and ‘‘ rushed to death,’’ these words 
came to me as if.for the first time. I saw as if for the 
first time the meek and lowly heart that puts an end to the 
friction of life. I have wished ever since that I could 
bring the thought home to every heavy laden heart. It 
has changed for me the whole aspect of work.—O/ive 
Woodward Ogg, Monroe, Jowa. 


Three Rules for the Spirit-Filled Life.—I was soundly 
converted when a youth, and knew the joy of forgiven sin 
and peace with God, but I lost the consciousness of. these 
things again and again on account of that very thing— 
worry. I worried if I lost my happy feelings ; I worried 
concerning whether my acceptance with God was secure; 
I worried for days and days at a time because I could not 
seem to make some passages of Scripture harmonize with 
others which had previously given me great comfort, fear- 
ing lest the comfort had come from a false interpretation 
rather than from the Spirit of God. Consequently I 
became discouraged, and gave up my hope many times, 
often becoming more worldly and sinful than I was before 
my first conversion. 

I lost count of how many times I was restored by God’s 
mercy, ever finding him willing to receive and bless when 
I cast myself afresh on ‘his mercy in Christ. But I began 
to fear that there was no stable or settled experience for 
me such as I had heard others describe ; until after years 
of this up and down life God brought clearly before my 
mind the fact that this doubting and worrying was just as 
sinful a habit as intemperance or anything else which hin- 
dered a walk. with God, and that in order to obtain the 
‘* power from on high’’ to enable me to live a stedfast and 
useful Christian life, which I had prayed for, seemingly in 
vain, I must bring my will to bear, just as slaves of liquor 
or tobacco had to do, in order to obtain the victory. 

So I made three definite promises: first, not to doubt 
God any more, but stedfastly believe whatever he had 
taught me from his Word and by the endorsement of his 
Holy Spirit; second, to obey God promptly as soon as I 
learned his will concerning me; and, third, to be sub- 
missive to all the dispensations of his providence. (This 
last has since blossomed into cheerful acquiescence.) 
Then, having brought my will to bear, I turned the battle 
entirely over to God, and every time a temptation subse- 
quently arose, I told the Lord humbly that the battle was 
his, and, no matter what my feelings were, I was going to 
hold my will firm to my determination to trust him com- 
pletely, and worry about nothing at all. 

To my great delight I soon found that this plan worked 
admirably. And although at times my feelings have lagged 
behind considerably, I have only had to keep my will to 
the front, and ere long the Lord has brought even my 
feelings up into line. And now it seems as though the 


——— 


Would it seem strange if the Ten Commandments 
included *‘ Thou shalt not worry’’? Yet in the 
new covenant of grace does not this commandment 
have a central place? At the very heart of the 
gospel is the word, ‘‘Let not your heart be 
troubled”; the love in the voice of the Master 
lover and law-giver, as he tenderly speaks, does 
not make the word less a command. And the 
Spirit, in bringing to remembrance all that He had 
said, repeats the word: “‘ In nothing be anxious.”’ 
But our Lord’s commands are his blessed enablings, 
and it is good to have these testimonies from those 
who by many roads have reached the one road of 
a care-free trust in ‘‘ the God that is enough.”” 








devil had at last become tired of trying to make me worry, 
but this does not make me careless; I know that he is 
only watching his chance; and so I watch and pray to 
preserve the same attitude toward everything which might 
occasion worry, 

The Enemy has tried to get me to worry about the ex- 
perience of the Holy Spirit Baptism which some brethren 
describe as a wonderful wave of ecstatic feeling which 
they have begged the Lord to give them, and which they 
have finally obtained. The temptation has come to doubt 
whether I have received the fulness of the Spirit, although 
I have had many very blessed emotional experiences; but 


I have settled down to the conviction that when I learned 


to cease to worry, and committed my salvation, my work, 
and all my affairs wholly to God, that this was the point in 
my own experience when God filled me with his Spirit, 
although there was no special physical sensation such as 
some describe. At that time I obtained power for service, 
and have since been free and happy to do the work God 
has given me to do... And so I no longer complain of par- 
tial emptiness, and seek for this cause a greater fulness ; 
but I pray that my capacity may continually be increased 
or enlarged so that I may hold more and more of * the 
fulness of God.’’ I find that prayer of this kind receives a 
continual answer. And I pray that it may also be an- 
swered in the experience of every reader of this letter.— 
W. R. Young, Oakland, Cal. 


Life’s Uncertainties.—One Sunday morning during a 
period of the deepest sorrow and bereavement of my whole 
life, with nothing left on earth to live or to hope for, the 
minister of a Detroit church, the Rev. Dr. Pence, used 
these words in his prayer: ‘‘ Life’s uncertainties are only 
uncertainties to us because we cannot see the blessings 
which God has in store for us day by day.’’ May some 
discouraged, hopeless one find just the comfort and in- 
spiration which this thought has been to me constantly 
since then.—J/ Z, 


Worry Crowded Out.—By sandwiching every day of 
my life between these two verses in the Bible: ‘‘I will go 
before thee, and make the rough places smooth’? (Isa. 
45 : 2), and ‘* With God all things are possible’’ (Matt. 
19 : 26).—Anna M. King, Newark, N. J. 


The Possibility in Unbearable Things.—- Perhaps I 
should say in the first place that, as a young girl, I had a 
strong tendency to worry over all sorts of things. I think 
I must have had a sentimental, girlish notion that there 
was something fine and noble about worry, —a notion that 
only very cold, selfish, inconsiderate people could be. free 
from worry, Of course the notion was unjust, but it arose , 
quite naturally out of my very limited experience and ob- 
servation of real life. 

One of the first things that helped toward a better un- 
derstanding of the truth was a passage in one of George 
Macdonald’s old-fashioned stories : ‘* Things may be ‘ un- 
bearable’ just until we have them to bear; their possibil- 
ity comes with them. For we are not the roots of our own 
being.”’ ; 

As time went on, and I had more and more practical ex- 
perience of real life,—real troubles as well as real joys, —I 
found that the statement is absolutely true. 

Very fortunately for me, I was quite early in my young 
womanhood plunged head-first into a new life crowded full 
of hard, active work—crowded so full that no time was left 
for any mere ‘*‘ mooning ’’ over fanciful worries. By and 
by I became a church-member, and a word spoken by our 
clergyman at that time made a deep impression. Along 
with all the other meanings of the ceremony—so he said— 
it meant this: ** You bind yourself, on your honor, God 
helping, to take hereafter the religious standpoint in your 
ofttlooks on life and its problems.”’ 

Well, time went on, and indeed there were ** problems ’’ 
enough ; but I kept finding that George Macdonaldj told 
the truth. Many, many situations — emergencies, trials, 
and so on, which had at one time or another seemed not 
merely possible, but imminently probable, never came into 
existence at all. I found that whatever time and spiritual 
energy I had expended in dreading them had been worse 


—— 


+ 


than wasted—worse, because it had ~~ ° me preoccupied, 
so that opportunities to do sensible, helpful service had 
been passed by, 

On the other hand, an amazing variety of real ordeals— 
most of them of unexpected kinds—have come to me, one 
after another; and somehow, someway, I have managed 
to pull through them—oh, by no manner of means with 
anything like ideal wisdom or right-doing or serenity, but 
yet with the most comforting certainty of God’s absolute 

oodness underneath and within the horrid perplexities, 
ry I cannot now recall any hard thing which I have 
had to go through which has not sometime afterward 
shown me a meaning of tremendous worth—something that 
I greatly needed to know, perhaps in order to avoid genu- 
ine shipwreck, perhaps just in order to understand, when 
somebody else was going through a similarly hard place. 

In short, I have been taught, by life itself, that—so far 
as I am concerned—there truly is nothing to be afraid of 
except my own faults and failings. I do not by any means 
feel sure that the Lord will always provide, for example, 
robust health for me and an adequate income for my family. 
What I do feel sure of (not in spite of trials, but largely 
because of trials) is that something good for the soul can 
always be found, either immediately or ultimately, in what- 
ever he does send, 

The most helpful practises that I know are two: all the 
active friendliness of deed that lies in one’s power, and 
constant thanksgiving in prayer. If worry is trying to push 
its way into the mind, it seems to me the best plan is just 
to crowd it out with grateful praise. And it is wonderful 
beyond words how many things every hard-worked, hard- 
pressed common man or woman of us all can find for 
which to thank God, and that heartily.—A New York 
Reader. 


Where Faith Ends.—A saying attributed to Mr, 
Miiller, ‘* Where anxiety begins faith ends,’’ has helped 
me over some hard places. —LZleanor Throckmorton, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Rejoicing in Trials.—I have found help to overcome 
the sin of worry by laying hold of the exceeding great and 
precious promises. Realizing that *‘ Our Father ’’ is nota 
God that is afar off, but nigh,—that his ears are ever open 
to the cry of his children. 

The sixth and seventh verses of the first chapter of 
1 Peter have helped me to see that there is a ‘‘ need-be’’ in 
every trial and temptation.—MW/rs. S. B. Haskell, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


When God Spoke.—My deliverance from worry was a 
very definite experience, and came through a Bible verse. 
I was carrying at the time not only a financial load, but a 
great soul-burden as well because of it. For weeks I had 
been in distress of mind—worried, But one Saturday 
morning when I was especially distraught and sore har- 
assed, after some few weeks of this state of mind, my morn- 
ing verse on my daily Scripture calendar was Isaiah 41 : 
17: ‘* When the poor and needy seek water, and there is 
none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord will 
hear them, I the God of Israel will not forsake them.’’ 
That verse was the very voice of God tome, The Holy 
Spirit spoke that verse definitely home to my soul. I was 
as conscious of it as though he were standing by my side 
and speaking audibly. Indeed he was near, All the 
clouds lifted. ‘The comforting words were as soft as a pil- 
low to a throbbing head. God had spoken. I definitely 
knew it, and all burdens were lifted. A singular trustful 
peace and quiet possessed me. The verse was a voice 
from the other world that said, ‘‘God. will take care of 
you’’; and like Christ’s words on the lake of storm, 
wrought a great calm in my soul, I heard it, I knew it, I 
felt it. How or what God was planning for me I knew 
not; only I knew his peace that passeth all understanding. 

As I have said, my immediate trouble was a financial 
one, Within less than a week a man whom I scarcely 
knew, on whom I had no claim whatever, and who could 
by no possibility have known my perplexity save as God 
prompted him, was strangely moved to send me one hun- 
dred dollars, and within a week to follow it with another 
hundred, thus completely meeting my need. . 

God still performs miracles, only they are miracles of 
grace, and instead of ravens he uses men in whose hearts 
he has put his love and faith. It was a precious expeti- 
ence, and I have my abiding lesson that will linger all the 
days. Isaiah 41:17 1s precious to my soul.—d paséor, 
Liwyn, Pa. 


Through Thanksgiving.—I have learned not to worry 
simply by thanking God for everything, even my mistakes 
and annoyances. —M/, F. ZL. 


A ** Don’t Worry ’’ Creed.— While I cannot conscien- 
tiously say ‘‘I never worry,’’ this ‘‘ don’t-worry ’’ creed is 
helping me to cast my care upon him: I believe nothing 
happens without God’s permission. I believe he permits 
nothing which is not for our good. I believe no good 
thing will he withhold from them that walk uprightly.— 
M. I. Haff, Plainfield, N. J. 
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Professor Melvin Grove Kyle’s examination of the art treasures of old Egypt 
yields startling facts about the workmanship put upon the wilderness tabernacle 


f Have We Bezalel’s Equal To-day ? | 





aw 





EZALEL was the great artificer of the tabernacle. 
Of him it is said; ‘‘ Jehovah hath called by 
name Bezalel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, 
of the tribe of Judah... to devise skilful works, to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in 
cutting of stones for setting, and in carving of wood, 
to work in all manner of skilful workmanship... . To 
work all manner of workmanship, of the engraver, and 
of the skilful workman, and of the embroiderer, in blue, 
and in purple, in scarlet, and in fine linen, and of the 
weaver, even of them that do any workmanship, and of 
those that devise skilful works.’’ This certainly 
puts before us a very imposing artistic personage. 
But descriptions always have reference to a standard, 
so that to estimate the real character of a work which 
is given a glowing description we must know the 
standard of the person who describes it. When the 
spies reported that the cities of the Canaanites were 
‘walled up to heaven,’’ and we would learn how 
high they really were, we must find out how high the 
aerial heaven seemed to them to be, and, so, what 
was to them a ‘‘skyscraper’’ ; for the natural visual 
conception of all people is that the aerial heavens are 
just above the highest familiar objects. So, to under- 
stand the work of Bezalel, the greatest artist in 
decorative work of his time in his nation, we must 
know the standard of comparison ; that is, the highest 
art of the time. We shall never get a correct idea of 
the artistic beauty and majesty of the tabernacle in 
the wilderness by reading only the description by the 
sacred writer and measuring it up to the highest skill 
of our own times, as we are apt unthinkingly to do. 
There is but one way to correct ideals here, and that 
is to find out what Bezalel could do. 


UT high attainment in art or science does not be- 
gin or end abruptly, and the attainment of a peo- 
plein these things is best estimated by taking into 

view a long period, both before and after, as the high 
lights in a picture are brought out by the shadows on 
each side. Perhaps we might be allowed to go tor 
illustrations back to the beginning of the patriarchal 
period and forward to the age in Egypt succeeding 
the exodus. But that we may be certain not to drag 
in any unwarranted illustrations from Egypt, let us 
keep before us this list of offerings for the tabernacle, 
all of which the people had given out of the parting 
‘*backsheesh’’ they had received when they had 
‘¢spoiled the Egyptians’’: bracelets, and earrings, 
and rings, and tablets, . blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine linen. Now, with the order for art 
work and decorations which Moses gave the great 
artificer before us, and this list of objects brought by 
the Israelites from Egypt in mind, let us walk among 
the art treasures of old Egypt gathered in the Museum 
in Cairo, and see what Bezalel could do. 

Let us see the skill ‘‘in carving of wood.’’ Though 
the Egyptians excelled in wood-carving, it is not 
surprising that so few specimens of their handi- 
craft have survived. Notwithstanding that Egypt has 
preserved her antiquities better than any other coun- 
try, the contingencies of several millenniums, from 
fire as well as from air and water, are so many that it 
is surprising that any specimens of wood-carving 
remain until now. Yet the few pieces that remain 
are some of the finest in the world. Let us sit before 
this great carved door and admire its beauty. It 
comes from long before the Oppression was over, per- 
haps from near the beginning of it. It is carved in 
very low relief in panels running across the door, in- 
creasing in elaborateness and beauty from the bottom 
to the tep. The lowest panel is a series of repre- 
sentations of doors; the next above is made up of 
alternating groups of ornamental hieroglyphs, and 
above these are two larger panels of scenes of the 
king himself, Thothmes II, surrounded by his names 
and titles, the delicate tracery of the birds and ani- 
mals and flowers of the hieroglyphs brought out in all 
the rounded softness of low relief, the most difficult 
and beautiful of all carving. We must not estimate 
the work that was done for the tabernacle ‘‘in carving 
of wood"’ by the crude Oriental carving that comes 
into market to-day, but by this, which compares 
favorably with the famous medieval carving in the pul- 
pit at Amsterdam or in the cathedrals of England. 

Here is an ‘‘ark"’ of carved work almost exactly 
the same in-dimensions as the Ark of the Covenant. 


If the highest skill of our modern world were called 
into service, could the tabernacle as described in 
Exodus be constructed? Or was the “skilful 
work ” in wood-carving and engraving and weaving 
and jewel-setting only a crude expression of primi- 
tive art, whose chief interest for us must be its his- 
toric setting? The light that archeology can throw 
upon such a question is twice welcome: it lets us 
measure our achievement with that of the fathers 
of Israel who came from the bondage of Egypt; 
and it gives a concrete picture of an ancient piece 
of work for which the astounding claim was made 
that it was patterned after a model that came from 
God himself. What did men make of this copy of 
heavenly things ? 





It has short legs to raise it off the ground. This par- 
ticular one is not so beautiful in design and execution 
as some others, and seems never to have been fin- 
ished, Here is another, a little different in shape and 
of the finest lines. Another still,—indeed, many, 
many others are ornamented with figures of animals 
and birds, ‘‘overlaid with gold.’’ Of wood-work, 
overlaid with gold, the remains of that age round 
about us here almost surpass imagination in richness 
of design, skill of execution, and lavishness of expen- 
diture. This great coffin from the tombs of the kings 
has the five exposed sides completely overlaid with pure 
gold, not the thin gold-leaf which we know, but beaten 
plates of gold. The gold beaten ‘into thin plates 
and cut into wires’’ to work it in ‘* blue, and in pur- 
ple, and in scarlet, and in fine linen with skilful work,’’ 
may yet be seen in process of manufacture at Assiut, 
and also among the showy articles of personal adorn- 
ment of many ladies who have been to see the won- 
ders of modern Egypt. 

The sockets of the pillars at the door of the taber- 
nacle were of ‘‘brass.’’ The collection of bronze- 
door hinges and sockets here is enormous, Some are 
of curious workmanship, some are very massive and 
rich. Indeed, the ‘‘ beaten work’’ of bronze and 
silver and gold gives us the most exalted idea ot what 
Bezalel could do for the tabernacle in this difficult 
art. Much of this kind of art-work must have per- 
ished by the combined effects of soil and climate, 
but we know that the Egyptians even attempted por- 
trait statues in beaten work. One statue from a much 
earlier period is one of the marvels of Egypt. We 
need not be surprised, then, at cherubim of gold, 
beaten out of one piece. There is scarcely any 
other symbolism in Egypt so common as that of ‘‘ the 
overshadowing of wings,’’ denoting the hovering, pro- 
tecting providence of God, The design may be seen 
everywhere, on the door-posts of the great pylons of 
the temples, on the breasts of the mummy wrappings, 
in the crowns and coronets of kings and queens, and 
worked into the delicate jewels of the princesses. 


HO that has seen the pots and pans and skillets of 
the ancient Romans which have been recovered 
from Pompeii and elsewhere has not wondered at 

the beauty and artistic workmanship of those compared 
to our own plebeian domestic utensils, But these 
scarcely surpass in design and workmanship this 
large collection of such vessels from the ruined altars 
and palaces of Egypt. They give us a vivid idea of 
‘¢the vessels of the altar, the pots, and the shovels, 
and the basins, the flesh-hooks, and the firepans’’ 
which Bezalel made. Besides, here are still more 
exquisite pieces in gold and silver from the very time 
of the Exodus: this silver pitcher delicately worked 
in a conventional flower-pattern with a band of hiero- 
glyphs, the rim a gold band and the handle an ad- 
mirably figured goat trying to climb into the pitcher ; 
or this cup in solid gold, ornamented in hieroglyphs and 
leaf ornaments, and this bowl of solid silver completely 
covered with beautiful chasing. No silversmith’s win- 
dow of New York or London can give us hints of higher 
art or more skilful workmanship than we find here. 
We must see also of the vestments and jewelry 
which Bezalel and his company of subordinates pre- 
pared for the priests. Upon what is there more em- 
phasis laid in all the description of the skilled work 
about the tabernacle than upon the “ fine twined linen, 


the blue and the purple and the scarlet’’? Linen 
held first place among fabrics then in that land as 
did always silk in the Far East. It was used in the 
vestments of the priests of the tabernacle, as it had 
been in the vestments of the priests of Egypt. Hap- 
pily it was also used for mummy-cloth, all of which 
is linen and much of it ‘fine twined linen.’’ As 
every mummy was wrapped in this linen mummy- 
cloth, there is nothing else in all the furnishings of 
the tabernacle of which we have such beautiful 
illustration as this fabric. It may be seen in nearly 
every museum of antiquities in the world, Before 
me in these cases are wonderful specimens of it, some 
light and flimsy like a gossamer of silk, and more 
delicate than the finest product of the Belfast looms. - 
Other is heavy damask, rich and soft. Still other is 
a linen crepe with all the crinkled texture of that 
beautiful fabric. Then see these pieces embroidered 
in ‘*blue.”” How did they make a ‘‘blue’’ that 
would keep in these delicate shades for three thou- 
sand five hundred years? Next to an examination of 
the wardrobe of the priests of the tabernacle itself is the 
privilege of looking upon these ‘‘ fine twined linens"’ 
and embroideries of ancient Egypt. For actual in- 
formation, the latter is scarcely inferior to the former. 


HE best things are yet to be seen, for the richest of 
all the work of Bezalel must have been the jew- 
elry of the high priest. Here before us in-this 

jewel-room of the Museum are some of the greatest 
wonders of the art of ancient Egypt. The great era of 
art in jewelry in Egypt, so far as known to us, begins 
away back of the patriarchal period, and continues 
far down toward the close of Egyptian history. The 


jewelry of the twelfth dynasty, long before the begin- 


ning of the patriarchal period, and that of the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth dynasty, about the time of the 
exedus, seem of almost equal merit. From the early 
period let us look at the jewels of the daughters of 
Sesostris III. This jeweled dagger has the blade set 
in a heavy gold socket, the hilt is resplendent with 
precious stones, and the pommel is crescent-shaped 
of lapis lazuli. These two gold necklaces are of the 
finest workmanship, one with a butterfly pendant of 
microscopic filigree work, the other has three little 
eight-pointed stars of similar delicacy. 

Another necklace is made up of beautiful little 
Egyptian charms, the design of which is worked out in 
a very delicate gold framework, like the pattern in the 
royal Satsuma ware, but the figures are not of paste 
ground down, as in the famous Japanese art, but are 
made of cut gems fitted to the pattern and to each other. 
The most wonderful of all the jewels of these two prin- 
cesses are two crowns, one in heavy gold rosettes 
alternating with lyre-shaped ornaments, these them- 
selves being inlaid with precious stones of minute de- 
sign. At one place, presumably over the brow, is a 
hovering vulture, the feathers of whose outspread 
wings are so finely worked that a strong magnifying 
glass is needed to bring out all their beauty. The 
other crown is made of interlacing vines and flowers, © 
with here and there a rosette. Here are also hawk 
breastpins, less than an inch and a half from tip to 
tip of the wings, each feather of which is a separate 
gem set in gold. But surpassing all else in the col- 
lection in this jewel-room are these breastplates, The 
base is of massive, solid gold, which appears at the 
back of the gem. Even there the feathers of the 
vultures are worked out with such infinite pains as 
only a glass can show. The front of the breastplate 
defies all description, It is of the same gold frame- 
work which we have already seen, with precious 
stones for the inlaying, a kind of work which defies 
successful imitation to-day. Birds and flowers, the 
names of kings and mythological creatures and scenes 
are joined together in some of the most beautiful 
creations which the jeweler’s art has ever produced. 

The reader will begin to feel, as I have intended 
he should, something of the bewilderment which one 
feels in the presence of these exquisite works of the 
goldsmith and the artificer in all kinds of ‘skilful 
work.’’ Such also must have been the effect pro- 
duced upon the beholder of the jewels and the vest- 
ments, the carved work and the decorations of the 
tabernacle, its ministrants and its service; for we 
have only been seeing what Bezalel could do / 
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LESSON FOR AUG. II (Mark 4: 35 to 5 : 20) 
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Conducted by Hugh Cork as the Chief-of-Staff, with the co-operation of ten other 


specialists. This month the specialist is 


Mrs. Herbert L. Hill, New York City 





CAPTURING THE JUNIORS 


HE CASE.—The subject is the Bible school of 

the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of 

New York City. The pastor is Henry Sloane 

Coffin, D.D. ; the superintendent, William Webster 
Hall. 

The church is located on the corner of Madison 
Avenue and Seventy-third Street. Although this is 
one of the most exclusive and expensive residential 
sections of the city, with Fifth Avenue and Central 
Park one block to the west, such are the conditions in 
this great city of limited area that beginning three 
blocks to the east of the church and extending to the 
East River lies one of the most congested tenement- 
house districts in the city of New York. Here are to 
be found large numbers of children, American born, 
though of foreign parentage,—German, Bohemian, 
Hungarian, etc. The Madison Avenue Church has 
not only opened its doors to rich and poor alike, but 
it has done and is doing a great work of ingathering, 
holding, and amalgamating the various nationalities 
and classes within the parish. The organization and 
management of the school is such that it ministers to 
the needs of rich and poor, intellectual and ignorant, 
American and foreign, in a truly Christian spirit. 


Its Organization.—This school is, as ‘every school 
should be, not a separate organization, but a depart- 


-ment of the church. The pastor is, in everything 


that the name implies, the pastor of the Sunday- 
school. -The superintendent does not manage the 
school as an independent organization, but is in con- 
stant consultation with the pastor and his associates, 
submitting plans and seeking advice and counsel as 
few superintendents do. His business office is always 
open to any teacher or officer of the school who de- 


. sires. to consult him, The pastor and his associates: 
. devote an-hour each week to conferences with the. 
. superintendent, and another hour is given each alter- 

/mate week to the superintendent's cabinet meeting. 


The effects of this unity of interest and effort are 
evident in the strength of the school in numbers, in 
regularity of attendance, in the number of additions 
to the church from the school, and in the close rela- 
tionship between the homes of the pupils and the 
church. 


Consultation.—The superintendent's cabinet consists 
of the officers of the school, including departmental 
superintendents and the ministers. This body meets 
to consider questions concerning the organization 
and management of the school, special services, etc. 

Four meetings of the entire faculty and officers are 
neld annually. To promote the spirit of fellowship, 
and that more time may be given to the meeting, a 
dinner is given at the autumnal meeting, with ad- 
dresses inspirational and instructive. The other 
meetings combine business with inspiration and fel- 
jowship, the last one being held in the spring when 
the annual reports are heard and plans for the sum- 
mer are made. In addition to these, special courses 
of lectures are given for all the teachers in service 
from time to time, and departmental meetings are 
held once each month. 

With such an organization it is not surprising that 
the school has grown, nor that the average attendance 
has been unusually large. The enrolment is almost 
twelve hundred, and the attendance has averaged 
about eighty percent throughout the winter. 


Grading.—The school is graded according to the 
plans suggested by the International Sunday School 
Association. There are three general divisions, — 
Elementary, Advanced, and Adult, each of which is 
subdivided into departments. The Ziementary in- 
cludes the Beginners, Primary, and Junior; the 4d- 
vanced, the Intermediate and Senior ; and the Adu/t 
the Young People’s Department, with one large class 
of young men, several smaller classes for young 
women, and two teacher-training classes, one for 
young men and the other for young women. There 
is also a large class of older men, and another of 
about the same number of older women, and stil] an- 
other smaller class of women. Each of the depart- 
ments and the large classes of the Adult department 
has its own assembly-room, with separate class-rooms 
for the lesson period of the senior and adult classes. 


Curriculum.—The International Graded Lessons are 
used throughout the Elementary and Advanced divis- 
ions, supplemented by selections of Scripture and 
facts about the Bible for memorizing. The. Adult 
division study the International Uniform Lessons and 
others specially prepared. 


Teacher-Training.—Two classes were graduated on 
June 2 from the teacher-training department with ap- 
propriate services, after passing examinations upon a 
two-year course of study. These graduates will be 
assigned to classes in the elementary department in 
the autumn, and other students will take their places 


in the classes, 


Beginners and Primary Departments.—The Begin- 
ners’ Department is conducted on kindergarten prin- 
ciples with a circle talk, simple songs, and the lesson 
presented informally in a conversational manner. A 
bus calls for the little ones who have no one to bring 
them on Sunday mornings. 

In the Primary Department the lesson is taught by 
the superintendent, and the manual work and memo- 
rizing is done in classes supervised by class teach- 
ers. There are twenty classes, graded according to 
age, with regular promotions each year from grade to 
grade, and from the department when the Junior age 
is reached, The program is varied, yet containing 


enough familiar material to make it possible for all 


the children to participate. 


The Juniors.—The Junior department i is the largest 
in the school, as it should be in every good school, 
Children of Junior age have outgrown the dependency 
of early childhood. If from the homes of the poor, 
they are allowed to dress themselves and find their 
way to the school without assistance, and their ser- 
vices in the home are not especially valuable, If 
from more prosperous homes, they are not yet old 
enough to be sent away to school. They are still too 
young to be absorbed in other interests which often 
distract older boys and girls, The Junior child is 
also less susceptible to the diseases of childhood, 
therefore the attendance in a well-ordered school 
should be largest in the Junior Department. 

In the Madison Avenue school the Junior Depart- 
ment averages almost one-fourth of the entire attend- 
ance, During the winter months the attendance has 
béen over 200 almost every Sunday, with 261 on Feb- 
ruary 25 when a special effort was made to secure 100 





Clinical Notes 
By the Chief-of-Staff 


1. The statement is made that the school is “ fully 
graded.” This is always the key to the secret of good 
strong departmental work. 


' 2. Note the average attendance of the Junior depart- 
ment,—-Over 200 of the 266 each Sunday throughout the 
winter months, and all but five there on one Sunday. 
This is not hard to understand when the program of even 
a single session is studied. 


3. It is worthy of note that since the school is really a 
‘* Bible School,” this fact is especially and impressively 
emphasized by having each junior have his own Bible. 


4. This splendid work could not be done without proper 
equipment. One might as weil try to keep house with- 
out furniture as to conduct a Sunday-school without the 
necessary equipment. How long must we wait before 
church officials and building committees will learn this ? 


5. There are those who think that lesson-study re- 
quirements of Sunday-school pupils will tend to drive 
scholars away, but in contradiction to this note what is 
required of each pupil in this school, and then note the 
average attendance. That which is worth while always 
appeals to young as well as old. 


6. This school, while putting Bible facts into the mind 
and developing spiritual energy, does not forget that the 
child has a physical and social:nature. Its entertain- 
ments and gymnasium work are efforts others may well 
duplicate. 


7. After all, the personal touch given, even to the 
minutest detail, is what counts. ‘‘ Take care of the 
dimes, and the dollars will take care of themselves.” 











‘percent. All but five pupils of the entire department 


were present that day. 

The officers are a superintendent, an assistant 
superintendent, two secretaries, and a special teacher 
in charge of the geography room. 


Junior Equipment.—There is a hexagonal table for 
the use of each class, with a box io hold materials. 
Every pupil is expected to own a Bible, If the pupil 
owns none when he enters the department and cannot 
afford to pay the cost of one, the school furnishes a 
good print American Revised Bible for a nominal 
sum, the Bible to be returned upon the pupil's pro- 
motion from the department, when, if he has done the 
work required, a fine leather-covered Bible is given 
him. If a good Bible is already owned, a book of 
missionary stories is given. 

Junior Grading and Curriculum.—The classes are 
graded according to age, each class studying the 
Junior Grade Lessons intended for that age. The 
children who are old enough for geography go with 
their teachers, each class in turn, to the room set 
apart for that purpose, where the sand map is made 


‘under the direction of the special teacher in connec- 


tion with the lesson for the day, and outline maps are 
drawn upon the blackboard. After a lesson of this 
sort the regular class teacher is better able to use the 
maps in her own presentation of the lesson. 

Other manual work, which is the pupil's self- 
expression of the lesson, is done at the class tables 
or at home, according to the circumstances. The 
youngest pupils do most of theirs in the class, but 
the majority of the older ones do almost all of theirs 
at home. Sometimes a class of restless, active boys 
are kept busy with manual work during the lesson 
period, but usually interest in the lesson story, with 
the use of their Bibles, keeps them fully occupied. 
Special selections of Scripture and the names of the 
books of the Bible classified are memorized at home 
and recited to the teacher, 


Junior Promotions.—When the Junior pupil is pro- 
moted to the next department, he is expected to have 
memorized at least four Psalms ; the Christmas story ; 
five groups of special verses ; three church hymns ; 
the names of the books of the Bible classified ; to 
know where in the Bible to find the best known sto- 
ries ; to be able to give the main facts of the life of 
Christ and the history of the Israelites, and to draw a 
simple outline map of Palestine. 

An individual examination is given each pupil, 
and a diploma and Bible awarded to such as reach a 
seventy-five percent grade, Those who do not reach 
the standard are passed on without honors. Out ofa 
class of fifty-eight pupils who were promoted last year 
forty reached the standard. Many of those who did 
not were comparatively new to the department and to 
any religious teaching. A party is given for each 
promotion class during the week preceding Promotion 
Day. The superintendent of the Intermediate De- 
partment and the teachers who are to have charge of 
the graduates after promotion are invited, as well as 
the Junior teachers and officers and the officers of the 
Sunday-school, The members of the class recite the 
memory work, sing church hymns, play games and 
eat ice-cream, Last year they had a test patterned 
after the old-fashioned spell-down. Instead of spell- 
ing they answered questions based upon their lessons 
and memory work, and they taxed the endurance of 
their superintendent, who was conducting the test, 
before the winner stood alone. 

The first Sunday evening in October is the service 
set apart for the promotion services of the school. 
The Juniors always have a prominent part in this 
service, for the Junior grade touches the climax of 
the ‘*Golden Memory’’ years. 


The Junior Program.—The program of the Junior 
Department in Madison Avenue is rich in Scripture 
recitation and the standard church hymns. Because 
this is the time when memory is most retentive, the 
superintendent believes that only such hymns should 
be used as are to become permanent possessions, 
Judging from the singing, it is safe to say that these 
dignified and beautiful hymns are enjoyed by the 
boys and girls far more than the meaningless jingles 
often heard in Sunday-schools. The program is 
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varied from time to time, but a certain regularity is 
maintained, A printed outline is given each class, 
that all may know what is expected of the members, 
but a choice of hymns and Scripture is left open. 
The Scripture used in the program is chosen from the 
portions assigned from memorizing. The service of 
worship occupies twenty minutes ; five minutes are 
given each Sunday to the Fellowship service, which 
may be the recognition of birthdays or of new schol- 
ars, or that time is given to a talk about a special 
missionary interest to which the department is con- 
tributing ; or, as the room is crowded and it is con- 
sidered important for the safety of the pupils, a fire 
drill may be conducted, Ten minutes is given toa 
memory drill, and from thirty-five to forty minutes to 
class work. A large proportion of the pupiis go di- 
rectly from the department to the gallery of the 
church, where seats are reserved for them, and they 
take part in the church service. At least one hymn 
is chosen because of its familiarity to the juniors, and 
the pastor gives a brief talk, using a visible illustration 
for the benefit of all the children in the congregation. 
After a service of twenty-five minutes the children are 
allowed to leave, 


Teachers’ Personal Work.—The success of the 
Madison Avenue Junior Department is due no more 
to the methods and organization than to the personal 
work of the teachers. While there is a strong de- 
partmental spirit, there is also a close bond between 
teacher and pupils in every class. The teachers visit 
and entertain their classes frequently. They also 
meet occasionally to review the work books and recite 
the memory work. Two or more classcs sometimes 
combine for a party or a picnic. 


An Annual Exbibit.—In May, before the separa- 
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tions occur which the summer exodus from a large 
city causes, the department holds its annual exhibit, 
when all the hand work done during the year is shown, 
and the pupils recite and sing for the benefit of their 
parents and friends, who are invited on this occasion. 
The Juniors are the hosts and are encouraged to be- 
have as such, 


Gymnasium Work.—The Junior boys have one 
period in the gymnasium each week during the win- 
ter, under the supervision of a director, and the girls 
enjoy an hour of games, folk dances and stories with 
the superintendent and some of the teachers. 


Missionary Impressions.—The offering on the first 
Sunday of each month is given for the support of the 
church, and those of the other Sundays to missions. 

The feeling that the pupils have for the Sunday- 
school may be judged from the remark of a ten-year- 


old boy who had been in the department about six’ 


weeks, The superintendent asked him why he had 
never been to Sunday-schooi before, and he answered 
with a glowing face, ‘‘I never knew it would be like 
this at all.’’ The results of the work are appreciated 
by many of the parents who have had no such advan- 


‘tages themselves. One father said in broken Eng- 


lish : ‘I am glad to have my boys in that school. 
They have more self-respect and are better behaved. 
I can tell which of the boys they play with go to the 
Sunday-school by the way they look and act when 
they come here.’’ A group of the boys who were 
preparing for promotion were deploring the fact that 
there was so much bad language used by the little 
boys on the street, saying that they were worse 
than the older ones. Upon being asked why the 
little ones were the worse offenders, they replied, 
*¢ They have not had the teaching we have."’ 





A true story of the days 
when Illinois was “ frontier” 





The Capture of the Kidnaper 


By Mattie Alice Long 








CHANCED one day to be in the company of 

a number of old ladies and gentlemen, early 

settlers of Illinois, who were celebrating some 
event of their early life dear to them all. They 
laughed and chatted, recalling many incidents of 
early times, apparently enjoying themselves fully as 
much as the younger generation. One old gentleman 
spoke regretfully of departed hunting days, when wild 
turkeys roosted almost in the door-yard ; when wolves 
pushed their noses against the cabin door ; when the 
graceful deer browsed in the forests with little fear of 
molestation, They all agreed that the world was be- 
coming wiser ; that it was the will of the Creator that 
man should make discoveries, inventions, etc., but, 
after all, ‘‘the old times were the good times.’’ 
One reminiscence followed another, but that which 
pleased me most was related by a pleasant old man 
who sat beside the sweetest-faced grandmother I 
have ever seen, I shall give the story in his own 
words ; 

‘It was in the fall of '36 that my wife and I de- 
cided to bid farewell to Massachusetts, our childhood 
home, and go to what was then known as the frontier. 
We had been married several years, and were the 
parents of a little girl about two years of age, but 
in worldly experience we were scarcely more than 
children, 

‘*Of course, we made the journey in a covered 
wagon, and after about two months’ travel reached 
Central Iinois, and having been told that it was a most 
delightful location, we decided to look for asite. We 
finally found a beautiful place where a grove and a 
stretch of plain met. We built our little log cabin 
just at the edge of the forest. 

‘«In a strange country and far from neighbors, we 
were lonely during the first winter months, and, 
indeed, had it not been for this brave little woman 
by my side I should have returned to the East. 
When spring came, however, the leafy forest, the 
beautiful flowers, the singing birds and the rippling 
streams gave me renewed courage, and I went to 
work with a will. 

«* During the first days of spring there was nothing 
to cause us anxiety, but by and by some straggling 
Indians would now and then pay us a call, and one 
of the squaws, having taken a great fancy to our little 
Nellie, wanted frequently to ‘borrow’ her. Fearing 
to arouse the ill will of the Indians by a refusal, and 


at the same time knowing the love they had for our 
child, we consented to let her go. Her pretty baby 
ways and childish prattle completely won the hearts 
of the savages, and we soon learned to feel that she 
was entirely in safe keeping. 

‘‘Across the stretch of prairie, in what was then 
and is still known as Mosquito Grove, was the ren- 
dezvous of a band of desperadoes of whom you have 
no doubt read or heard. Having been near them, 
however, several months without being molested, we 
felt no fear in that direction, although it had been 
reported that several horses had been stolen from 
neighboring settlements, and it was believed that a 
traveler who had suddenly disappeared had fallen 
into their hands. 

‘‘One bright morning in June a squaw named 
Wehawee came after ‘White Pappoose,’ as Nellie was 
called by the Indians, promising to bring her back 
by noon. When I went to dinner, however, my wife 
met me at the door sobbing and saying, ‘They have 
not brought Nellie back. I fear some harm will 
come to her.’ I comforted her as best I could, re- 
minding her that once before they had kept the child 
longer than the allotted time, and that she would no 
doubt be returned soon. Nevertheless, I was anxious, 
and about the middle of the afternoon, unable to bear 
the suspense longer, I left the field, and was hurrying 
to the house when Mary met me, too ill at ease to 
remain at the house alone. 

‘« It was decided that I should go at once in search 
of our child and, mounting my swiftest horse, I was 
soon in the dense forest, where I thought I would be 
most likely to find the savages. I had not ridden 
over a mile when I met Wehawee, who was pulling 
her hair and uttering the most dismal cries. 

‘**Woman !’ I exclaimed, ‘where is the child ?’ 

‘*But she only raved the more, and finally threw 
herself on the ground. I dismounted, and taking her 
by the shoulder, said, ‘Where is White Pappoose ? 
White squaw is weeping for her.’ 

‘She hid her face in her blanket and muttered, 
‘Red man start with White Pappoose, who want to 
get pretty flowers, and one bad paleface take her up 
on his horse and ride away like the wind.’ She then 
resumed her manifestations of grief, and I could in- 
duce her to say nothing further. 

‘« It was evident that our child had been kidnaped, 
and hastily returning home, I related the circum- 
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stances to my wife, who immediately exclaimed, ‘The 
robbers have taken her.’ 

‘tI shall never forget that night. There was not a 
neighbor nearer than two miles, and only four or five 
within a radius of ten miles, To make matters worse, 
a fierce storm arose. I gave the reins to my horse, 
who seemed to understand what was required of him, 
but before I had accomplished half the distance to 
the home of my first neighbor I heard a crash, felt a 
sharp pain in my head, and then fell to the ground 
unconscious. ' When I came to myself the storm had 
ceased, but the water was still dripping from the trees. 
After recovering sufficiently to realize my situation, I 
saw with horror that the day was beginning to dawn. 
Where was our child? There was a wound on my 
head caused by a falling tree, and my arm was 
broken, probably the result of falling from the horse. 
It was with much difficulty that I arose and started 
toward home, when I felt something touch my shoul- 
der. It was the faithful horse, and you may be sure 
I was thankful he had not deserted me. 

‘*But how could I go back without Nellie! My 
wife would cetainly lose her reason, I thought, yet it 
was impossible for me to go any great distance until 
something should be done for my wounds. The pain 
was so intense that I was obliged to ride slowly, and 
after what seemed hours to me I reached home just as 
the sun was peeping above the horizon. 

‘*The first object that met my gaze when I came 
within sight of home was my wife and child stand- 
ing in the doorway. I could scarcely believe what 
I saw. 

*« When the joyful greetings were over, the strange 
story was quickly told. Mary was partly right in her 
belief that Nellie had been kidnaped by the robbers. 
She was returned shortly before midnight by a man 


‘ who said it was his intention to take the baby to their 


den and keep her until a reward was offered, but it 
seems that the child did not fear him, and on the 
other hand had completely won him over to her. He 
told Mary when he brought Nellie back ‘that the 
baby had saved him from a life of crime. When he 
took her upon his horse, the child looked up into his 
face and said, ‘Is oo adood man? My mama says 
Dod tan make us all dood. Is oo dot a*ittle dirl 
like me, and is her name Nellie ?’ 

*«T had a little Nellie, but she is in heaven now,’ 
he answered. whi Wet wa? 

*¢*T is so sorry,’ said our dear child, as she ‘stroked 
the hair of this rough man. ‘My ’ittle bird went to 
heaven, too. But I like oo and will be oor Nellie, 
only oo must take me to my papa and mama, and oo 
tan stay wif us.’ 

‘¢*]T could not stand that, madam. I once had a 
good wife and a little girl, but they were both taken 
from me inside of a week. This made me desperate, 
and I did not care what became of me. _I got in with 
this band of desperadoes, and the kidnaping of your 
innocent child, I am thankful to say, was my first 
wicked act, and, God helping me, it shall be the last. 
I was deputed by the leader of the band to do this, 
and unless I can now get out of their reach, they will 
take my life at the very first opportunity, for disobe- 
dience with them is not tolerated. 

‘¢*My favorite text shall hereafter be, ‘A little 
child shall lead them.”’ 
child? Thank you, and farewell, madam, You 
shall perhaps hear from me again when I shall have 
become worthy the respect of mankind.’ 

‘‘A vigilance committee was organized after this 
event, and the desperadoes left the country. But you 
will be astonished when I tell you that years after- 
wards when Nellie had almost reached womanhood, 
she one day received a package containing a neat 
little sum of money with instructions to use it for what 
she most desired,—namely, an education, showing 
that the donor had in some way learned our daugh- 
ter’s wishes. The writer then went on to say that he 
would ever be indebted to her for a favor done him 
when she was but an infant ; that he had left his past 
sins, and was giving his efforts to help rescue man- 
kind from the evils of the world. There was no post- 
mark on the envelope, but the letter was signed ‘ Kid- 
naper.’ 

‘* Several years later Nellie was married to a worthy 
young man with whom she had become acquainted at 
college, and he asked that he might bring to the wed- 
ding an old gentleman who had been like a father to 
him, and to whom people went from far and near for 
counsel and sympathy. He was indeed a venerable- 
looking old man, but there was a merry twinkle in his 
eyes when he gave to Nellie as a wedding gift a 
large, nicely-bound Bible, to which was attached a 
card upon which was written, ‘A little child shall 
lead them.’”’ 

CHICAGO, 


May I kiss the hand of your © 


oh Caine 


LESSON FOR AUG. II (Mark 4 : 35 0 5 : 20) 
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LESSON 6. AUGUST 11. A TROUBLED SEA AND A TROUBLED SOUL 


Mark 4: 35 to 5: 20. 


Commit verses 38, 39 


Golden Text: God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble. Therefore will we not fear, though the 
earth do change, and though the mountains be shaken into the heart of the seas.—Psalm 40: 1, 2 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


SN’T it astonishing what an effect the mere pres- 
ence of a strong personality will have on a whole 
group of people? There is scarcely a good ath- 

letic team or crew of any kind that does not draw its 
winning spirit from some one member of it. The 
ip ne, say that all of us carry about us an 
‘*atmosphere” that surrounds us like an invisible 
cloud, just as the invisible air surrounds the earth as 
it wheels through space. There are managers of great 
industries whose one predominating quality is that 
they carry such an atmosphere of energy and accuracy 
that the whole “force” is indued with it. With what 
joy do we welcome those people who breathe the at- 
mosphere of peace and confidence and self-restraint. 
Greatest of all is the personality whose atmosphere 
is not only felt, but whose power is also proved. 
Note, in reading the New Testament, the effect of 
Jesus’ presence on men, and note also the serene 
power that he had by reason of his nearness to God, 
the power to allay disorder, external and internal. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 


Dr. Riddle’s two opening paragraphs develop the 
connection between this and the preceding lessons, 
and Professor Clow’s first paragraph gives a preview 
of the two incidents, showing why they are treated to- 

ether. Observe Christ’s weariness as hinted at in 

rofessor Riddle’s note on verse 35, and Professor 
Clow (paragraph 2), and The Study Club pesogragh 
2). Christ is our succor in the time of storm is the 
never-to-be-forgotten lesson of this story, which is 
illustrated in the first three illustrations of The Illus- 
tration Round-Table, Professor Clow (3), Mr. Ridg- 
way (1). ‘‘ Jesus cares” is Miss Lovett’s thought (1 
and 2). The third and fourth paragraphs by Mr. 
Ridgway illustrate the calming of life’s storms. See 
also illustrations 4 and 5 of the Round-Table. Pro- 
fessor Riddle on verse 40, and Mr. Ridgway’s last 
paragraph should be studied together. In the sec- 
ond incident, Professor Riddle’s note on verse 2 
points out the variation in the Gospel accounts as to 
the number of demonized men. Professor Clow shows 
the effect Jesus’ presence had on the evil spirits (4). 
Professor Riddle’s notes explain the details of the 
scene and the fear of the spirits. Professor Clow’s 
last paragraph points out ‘‘ how” Jesus allaysstorms, 
internal and external. Professor Riddle’s note on 
verse 19 and The Class in Session touch on Christ’s 
admonition to the man to tell of his cure. Consult 
the last paragraph of The Study Club and the last 
illustration. The Class in Session treats also the 
possible reason for the destruction of the swine. The 
teacher who wishes further study is commended to 
Abbott’s Commentary, ‘* Notes on the Miracles,” b 
Trench; ‘‘ Demon Possession and Allied Themes,” 
by Nevius anda most excellent summary in Plum- 
mer’s Commentary on Luke in the ‘ International 
Critical Commentary” series. And for a general 
view of the contemporary ideas about, and oma 
of, medicine, ‘* Medical Men in the Time of Christ,” 
by Robert N. Willson, M.D. 


The Class in Session 


It was Jesus’ suggestion that they go over to the 
other side of the lake. He was tired. Nothing 
‘‘takes it out of us’ like the rapid expenditure of 
sympathy and emotion. He had been for a lon 
time with the people, and in yearning over them an 
in giving to them his instruction he had ‘‘ spent” 
himself. Possibly it was both for rest and for a new 
field of labor that he suggests the trip across the lake. 
He sleeps from very weariness on the bare boards of 
the fishing-boat. There was an imminent dan- 
ger, or such old hands as these water-bred fisher- 
men would never have given up. His continued 
slumber exasperates them. Not yet has the extent 
of his power over nature dawned upon them, though 
a little imagination would have taught them. The 
elements obey Christ. His word is sufficient. He 
can help and he does help. Then sadly he turns to 
his friends. The friend of Christ should never be 
fearful, though his Master seems asleep. A great 
calm, just as it is in life’s rending crises,—after the 
temptation the ministration of angels. 

The next storm is of a different sort, and concern- 
ing the demon-ridden soul of this poor man we read 
with awe. Whether there were one or two does not 
affect the meaning of the incident. Mark records 
the impression of the incident as told by the impetu- 
ous Peter who ignores the less important second man. 


Read Matthew 8 : 28-34 


35 And on that day, when even was come, he saith unto 

them, Let us go over unto the other side. 36 And leaving the 
multitude, they take him with them, even as he was, in the 
boat. And other boats were with him. 37 And there ariseth 
a great storm of wind, and the waves beat into the boat, inso- 
much that the boat was now filling. 38 And he himself was 
in the stern, asleep on the cushion : and they awake him, and 
say unto him, Teacher, carest thou not that we perish? 39 
And he awoke, and rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, 
Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, and there was a great 
calm, 40 And he said unto them, Why are ye fearful? have 
ye not yet faith? 41 And they feared nergy won and said 
one to another, Who then is this, that even the wind and the 
sea obey him ? 
_ 5:1 And they came to the other side of the sea, into the 
country of the Ger-a-senes’. 2 And when he was come out of 
the boat, straightway there met him out of the tombs a man 
with an unclean a 3 who had his dwelling in the tombs: 
and no man could any more bind him, no, not with a chain; 
4 because that he had been often bound with fetters and 
chains, and the chains had been rent asunder by him, and the 
fetters broken in pieces: and-no man had strength to tame 
him. 5 And always, night and day, in the tombs and in the 
mountains, he was crying out, and cutting himself with stones. 
6 And when he saw Jesus from afar, he ran.and sy ee 
him ; 7 and crying out with a loud voice, he saith, What have 
I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High God? I 
adjure thee by God, torment me not. 8 For he said unto 
him, Come forth, thou unclean spirit, out of the man. 9 And 
he asked him, What is thy came? And he saith unto him, My 
name is Legion ; for we are many. 10 And he besought him 
much that he would not send them away out of the country. 
11 Now there was there on the mountain side a great herd of 
swine feeding. t2 And they besought him, saying, Send us 
into the swine, that we may enter into them, 13 And he gave 
them leave. And the unclean spirits came out, and entered 
into the swine : and the herd rushed down the steep into the 
sea, in number about two thousand; and they were drowned 
in the sea. 14 And they that fed them fled, and told it in the 
city, and in the country. And they came to see what it was 
that had come to pass, 15 And they come to Jesus, and ‘be- 
hold him that was possessed with demons sitting, clothed 
and in his right mind, evex him that had the legion: and they 
were afraid. 16 And they that saw it declared unto them how 
it befell 2 him that was possessed with demons, and concern- 
ing the swine. 17 And they began to beseech himi to depart 
from their borders, 18 And as he was entering into the boat, 
? he that had been possessed with demons besought him that 
he might be with him. 19 And he suffered him not, but saith 
unto him, Go to thy house unto thy friends, and tell them how 
great things tne Lord hath done for thee, and Aow he had 
mercy on thee. 20 And he went his way, and began to pub- 
lish in De-cap’o-lis how great things Jesus had done for him : 
and all men marvelled. 


1 The Greek word denotes an act of reverence, whether paid to a 
creature (see Mt. 4. 9; 18. 26) or to the Creator (see Mt. 4. 10). %Or, 
the demoniac 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times} 

Verse 35.— What day is meant by ‘‘ that day’’? Where 
was Jesus at this time? Who were with him ? (Riddle, 1, 
2, Vv. 35-) 

Verse 36.—What is the significance of the expression 
**even as he was’’? (Riddle; Clow, 2; Sanders, 2.) 

Verse 37.—How large was this boat? (Riddle ; Mackie.) 

Chap. 5 : 1.— Who were the Gerasenes? (Riddle, 2. 

Verse 2.—What is meant here by ‘‘ the tombs’? ? What 
was ‘an unclean spirit’’? (Riddle; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 9.—Does this mean that more than one demon 
was in the man-? (Riddle; Clow, 5.) 

Verse 10.—What is the meaning of this verse ? (Riddle; 
Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 13.—Why did Jesus permit the demons to enter 
into the swine? (Riddle; Clow, 5 ; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 17.—Why did these people want Jesus to leave 
their country? (Riddle ; Sanders, 8.) 

Verse 20,.—Where was Decapolis? (Riddle.) 








The more accurate, business-trained Matthew tells 
us that there were two of them. What is it to be 

ssessed of an evil spirit? Was this merely insan- 
ity which in the ignorance of the times was attributed 
to evil spirits ? e cannot believe that Jesus would 
countenance such an error about things spiritual. 
Why is demon possession not now known? It és 
known by missionaries in foreign lands. Dr. Nevius’ 
book on ‘*‘ Demon Possession,” which deals fully with 
the subject, records also rare cases of possession in 
Christian lands. Some alienists think that what is 
known as ‘‘ moral insanity” is most easily explained 
by the presence of an evil spirit. We do not meet 
such cases because they are promptly shut up in 
asylums. The teaching and conduct of Jesus insure 
the fact that this case and others were souls over which 
evil spirits had gained and exercised control. 

The evil spirits recognized and feared the am- 





- may choose, would be no true God at all. 


bassador from heaven. They are loath to leave 
their victims, as if their joy were in his torture, and 
they beg not to be sent to the ‘‘abyss.” Christ may 
have permitted them to go into the swine, as making 
their departure from the man easier, for we know 
that exorcised spirits sometimes tear their victims 
(Mark 9 : 20; Lukeg: 42). Property, no matter how 
valuable, is nothing in comparison with the value of 
asoul, As to Christ’s right to send the evil spirits 
into other men’s property, so that it is injured as 
these pigs were drowned, we need have no question. 
‘*The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 
However much coptires critics may question his 
conduct, no one at that hour seemed to question him. 
The man who was freed from the demons wants to 
with his Saviour, but Christ sends him among his 
Friends. His greatest influence would be right there. 
How beautiful is the man’s obedience, how rich his 
reward that through him men marveled at the good- 
ness of God. 


A Lesson Summary 


** There is none other name under heaven whereby 
we must be saved.” There is no way of abiding in 
peace except through Jesus Christ. This is the most 
practical fact in the wide, wide world. Men are 
struggling and groaning over economic problems, 
family problems, social problems, personal problems, 
There is no scheme nor device that will bring eco- 
nomic or social or personal peace except Christ bé 
the center of it. The world is full of ‘* problems,” 
and always has been since man first sinned. It will 
be full of problems until Christ is asked to quell the 
storm and oust the evil spirit. A wheel may have a 
rim that is a perfect circle, but if the axle is inserted 
anywhere but in the exact center, that wheel will not 
run true; it will wobble. It is an eccentric—out of 
the center. There is nothing the matter with the 
world or with human nature except that it is not cen- 
tered in Christ. And the personal problem is just the 
same: the man whose energies are centered on Christ 
runs ‘‘true,” and there is at the center of his life 
that great calm that is not to be ruffled by any created 
thing. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. How wide was the Sea of Galilee ? : 

2. Name all the events of that day as given in Mark and 
Matthew (using harmony). 

3. What was the purpose of taking this trip ? 

4. Why should the disciples not have been afraid ? 

5. Are the storms and danger of life a blessing or a hin- 
drance? Why? 

6. Why did me heal the demonized man ? 

z Why did he not let the healed man accompany him? 

. Why is it so hard to talk religion to members of our 

family and to our nearest friends ? 


Other Teaching Points 

Philip Doddridge once: said, ‘‘Some men labor in the 
sweat of their face, some men in the sweat of their brain, 
and some men in the sweat of their heart.’’ Jesus labored 
in the sweat of his heart, and labored till he was exhausted. 
This is our example. 

Christ’s presence does not prevent danger, but it does 
insure against irrecoverable disaster. 

Nearness to Jesus means safety. 

Every storm that I weather with Christ gives me that 
much more faith in his power to save, 

There are some things in this lesson that we cannot un- 
derstand. There are things all about us that we cannot 
understand. We live by faith, we must do so. Whos. 
word is so worthy of being trusted as Jesus’ ? 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
(Mark 5 : 21-43.) 


We should glory in the fact that we have a Saviour 
who can overcome demons, disease, and. death. 
School yourself to have no fear of miracles. A God 
who is tied hand and foot by the world which he has 
himself created, and cannot do in that world what he 
We actu- 
ally need a Christ who can work miracles, who is 
more than conqueror. This lesson should move us to 
triumphant hope. 


1. How many times is it recorded in the New Testa- 
ment that Christ raised the dead? What were the differ- 
ences in these cases ? 

2. What was the position of a ruler of the synagogue ? 

3. It was not because she merely touched Jesus’ gar- 
ment that the woman was healed, What deeper thing 
was it that secured her blessing ? 

4- Why did Jesus ask the woman for a public confes- 
sion? . 

5. Why did Jesus put forth all but the few who witnessed 
the maid’s reviving ? 


Evanston, ILL, 
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The Master of the Storm 


By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


"THE evident reason why the stilling of the storm 
| and the healing of the demoniac of Gadara 
have been bracketed together is that in them 
both Jesus is seen as the Master of the storm. In 
one he is the Lord of the troubled sea. In the other 
he is the Lord of the troubled soul, We must pass 
by much of deep interest in this rich and suggestive 
Scripture. The pathos of the sleeping Christ, the 
instant answer to our fearful and impatient peeves 
the significance of the fact that ‘‘the other little 
ships” which passed through the storm and shared 
the calra were ignorant of its source, the dark mys- 
tery of demoniacal possession, almost unknown in 
Christian lands, the destruction of the swine, the en- 
treaty by the men of Gadara that Jesus would depart 
out of their coasts, repeated in modern life, when 
men fear that his word might imperil unlawful prop- 
erty,—these tempting topics we can merely mention. 
We keep our eyes fixed on the central and command- 
ing figure of the Lord, , 

Our hearts are first held by the infinite patience 
and infinite yA of Christ. Teens was weary, spent 
with loss, an e sought ‘‘the other side” for rest. 
‘The crowds, the strain of public speech, the passion 
for souls, and the heedlessness of the multitudes 
had overstrained him. He was taken in the boat, 
*‘as he was,” and his deep slumber proclaimed ‘the 
wearied Christ. He might have claimed a short re- 
spite, and resented the appeal to the exercise of that 

»wer in which virtue went out of him, Yet when 
1e is aroused by terrified men, and when the raucous 
cries of the demoniac reach his ear he is infinitely 
patient, and as infinitely pitiful. He sets aside his 
weariness. He relinquishes his purpose of solitude. 
He is swift with the word of peace. 

As we look at him more steadfastly another aspect 
of his grace appears: Christ ts the only succor in 
the time Y storm. No figure has been more vividly 
impressed on the imagination of Christian men. Art 
has gloried in the Lord of the storm, and the peace 
he brings to troubled ones has been set to music in 
many ahymn, When disaster threatens our well- 
being, and grief almost overwhelms our spirits, when 
faith is eclipsed and God and heaven are no longer 
real, when dark days fall upon the church, and the 
order and peace of society and of civilization are in 
peril, the image that rises in all our minds is that of 
storm, ‘Then also, as with the men in terror on the 
lake, and aga also this possessed demoniac, we 
cry out that God does nothing. e are quick with 
the word of surprise at ‘‘the careless Christ.” But 
Christ does care. He may not always quell the 
storm, The storm is also his servant. ‘‘ Stormy 
winds fulfilling his word.” Ever and again he does 
speak, and the wind becomes a calm, and the angry 
passions of men die down, But as often he takes his 
other way. He lets the storm accomplish its cleans- 
ing work, the work the world needs to preserve its 
health and life, and he succors his own in the midst 
of it. When he does not bid the winds be still, he 
asks his trembling folk to trust him, and to find, when 
they reach that ‘other side,” to which .we all are 
—s that we have been succored even when we 

new it not. 


From the stilling of the storm we lift our eyes to , 


the quelling of ¢#e more awful tempest of the — 
* Immediately,” before a came near, the demo- 
niac cried out. Some tidings of Jesus and his power 
had already reached this agonized, demon-possessed 
creature. The manhood of him worshiped. ‘The 
devildom in him was tormented, A man who had lost 
his innocence, and was now a cynical profligate, re- 
ceived as a guest a youth of stainless and shrinking 
moral beauty. In the first moment he looked upon 
the young, open face with a worshiping awe. In the 
next the evil in him, tormented by goodness, rose in 
hate. These indwelling demons in the New Testa- 
ment were not always the guests of men of evil life. 
They made little children their victims. Yet too 
often the man they inhabited had opened the door by 
his own deeds, and was now their slave. ‘The vehe- 
mence of this man’s fury, the. violence not only 
against all who tried to restrain him, and against his 
own body, the revulsion against Christ, all suggest 
that memory and conscience were in an agony of 
self-accusation, while the demons sat upon the inner 
throne, . 

Mark how Jesus. shows his mastery. The com- 
mand is spoken, ‘‘ Come out of him.” But the storm 
in the soul is not stilled so swiftly as the storm on 
the sea. ‘‘ What is thy name?” Jesus asks, appeal- 
ing to the memory of past days when a loving wife 
gave him counsel and children climbed on his knees. 
The answer, ‘‘ Legion,” shows his horror and his 
sense of the multitude of the irresistible impulses 
and appetites which oppress and master his individ- 
uality. They tramp within him, and put to a ruth- 
less Roman death all pure thought and holy desire. 
To assure this pitiable creature that such foul domi- 
nation over his, will is gone forever, Jesus lets him 
see them heading downwards to their destruction in 
the lake. 

Jesus stilled the storm and cast out the devils dy 
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his word. The master of storm uses only his word, 
now as then. Some great, commanding word of 
peace is I There may be a struggle, an hour 
of anguish, and then a cry. Then there comes the 
calm, at Christ’s feet. The words which all men re- 
peat as they see this constant miracle are, ‘‘ What 
manner of man is this?” 


GLasGcow, SCOTLAND. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—The storm on the lake occurred in the 
evening of the ‘‘ busy day,” to which all the 
—— lessons of this quarter must be as- 

signed. The meeting with the fierce demoniac prob- 
ably occurred on the next morning. 
of A, D. 28, 

Places.—On the lake east of Capernaum the storms 
arose. At some point on the eastern shore the de- 
moniac was encountered. ‘The exact locality is open 
to discussion, on to the variety of names given to 
the inhabitants. he city of Gadara was not far 
away, and another called Gerasa was at some dis- 
tance. Butitis probable that a smaller place, named 
Gersa or Gergesa, near the lake, is referred to in 
verse 14. It is southeast of Capernaum. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 35.—TZhat day: The “busy day” at and 
near Capernaum.—Unfo them: His own disciples 
(v. 34), certainly including the Twelve, but probably 
a few others.— Unto the other side: To the eastern 
shore of the lake, Probably one reason for this voy- 
age was our Lord’s desire to rest after this wearing 
day, and also a wish to extend his labors in this 
direction. 

Verse 36.—Even as he was: Without any special 
preparation. 

Verse 37.—Ariseth a great storm of wind: The 
lake, being surrounded by hills, was subject to sud- 
den and violent storms.— Peat into the boat; A fish- 
ing boat, without a deck. Probably there were about 
twenty persons on board. 

Verse 38.—/n the stern, asleep on the cushion: 
Natural fatigue after the ‘‘ busy day,” verse 30.— 
Carest thou not that we perish? They instinctively 
appeal. to him, so that they had some faith, but the 
context, in all three accounts, shows that it was 
weak. 

Verse 39.—Peace, be stili: Literally, ‘be muz- 
zled.” Peculiar to Mark. 

Verse 40.— Why are ye fearful? Matthew places 
this rebuke before the command to the storm. 

Chap. 5 : 2.—Out of the tombs ; Caves, either natu- 
ral or artificial, were often used for burial, and among 
these this demoniac had his dwelling (v. 3).—A man 
with an unclean spirit: Matthew speaks of two, but 
one was doubtless the more prominent. The man 
was possessed with demons. Such cases were fre- 
quent, and always distinguished from the sick by 
the evangelists. But the outward symptoms varied; 
here violent mania was the form. 

Verse 6.— Worshipped : This might mean only an 
outward act of reverence (Luke, ‘fell down before 
him”), but the context points-‘to something higher. 

Verse 7.—/esus, thou Son of the Most High God: 
Several instances of recognition by demoniacs are 
recorded in the Gospels, 

Verse 8.—For he said: Or, ‘‘ was saying.” This 
command to the demons occurred at the same time 
with their ey PL op 

Verse 9.—Legion; The name of a division of the 
Roman army, numbering’ from three thousand to six 
thousand men. Here used to indicate a great num- 
ber. Indeed the whole narrative shows that the de- 
mons were many. 

Verse 10.—Out of the country: Luke has a stronger 
expression, ‘‘into the abyss,” which refers to the 
place of punishment for evil spirits. They may have 
desired to continue their evil work on the earth. 

Verse 12.—And they besought him; In the case 
of demoniacal possession sometimes the possessed 
spoke, but oftener the demons themselves. 

Verse 13.—He gave them leave: This permission 
would give a visible demonstration of the effect. of 
demoniacal possession. Swine were unclean animals. 
The simultaneous rush into the sea is unlike swine. 

Verse 15.— Were eho : This fear was the natu- 
ral effect of the evidence of supernatural power in 
the case of the demoniac. Mark is very graphic in 
his description of the man. 

Verse 17.—Zo depart from their borders: Prob- 
ably because of their fear, and also because of the 
loss of the swine. 

Verse 19.— Tell them how great things: In some 
cases our Lord bade those healed keep silence, 
usually for some obvious reason. Here the man lived 
in a region which Jesus rarely visited, and the healed 
man could tell of the ‘‘ great things” to others. 

Verse 20.—Decapolis: The name means ‘ten 
cities.” It was applied to an extended district east 
of the lake and the Jordan, with ten leading. cities, 
and including the scene of this miracle. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Getting Through.— 7/cy fake him with them (v.36). 
Great thing to have Christ along. Can you take 
him with you? ‘This touchstone proves all amuse- 
ment questions, And business. hen you walk in 
the _—e with the man who owns the garden, all 
the fruit falls for you and all the flowers bloom for 
you. How those without a sense of Heaven's pres- 
ence get through the awful trials of life is a mystery 
to me (Psa. 23: 4). When you went into * Africa,” 
a guide who thoroughly knows the country wanted 
to go with you, and without wages. He agreed to 
supply, beside, all your need. You turned him down 
and took your chances. He was too ‘‘ narrow.” He 
said you had to do certain things to come through 
safely. To be good, Must cut things out. Rest 
one-seventh of your time. Well, howare you making 
out in getting through without that generous guide ? 
Honest, now! Stuck hard and fast, are you, and 
having a hard time of it? Send for him. *'A fool,” 
yes, but sendforhim. He doesn’t carry spite (John 6 : 
37; Rom. 10: 13). ' 


At Sea.— There ariseth a great storm (v. 37). Life’s 
calms are succeeded by tevee storms. Satan sent 
this storm to drown the whole church. He sends 
storms to annihilate us.. Only one salvation. Christ 
on board (Psa. 107 : 23-28). But because Jesus is on 
board, that doesn’t prevent storms and hard pulling. 
Storms make good sailors. With Christ on board we 
ride out the storm. The Cunarders are so big the 
Atlantic’s hardest storms pound themin vain. Christ 
with you, you are so big with your 40,000 heaven- 
power that life’s hardest storms only make a noise 
and wet the decks! All the big milis in Coatesville 
have been perfected through financial storms, . Chi- 
cago, Boston, Baltimore, San Francisco merchants 
sat on their fire-swept ruins with everything burned 
up but their debts. But they arose and became 
greater merchants than ever. Remember this, no 
successful life is ever sailed on a mill-pond or a 
quarry-hole., 


The Touch.—He himself was in the stern, asleep 
(v. 38). Could the ship have sunk with him on board ? 
All lost but him ? (John 10: 28.) Does he care for you 
when danger threatens? Was it right to awaken 
him? (1 Pet. 5:7.) The boat was safe with Jesus 
asleep, but the trouble was over with Jesus awake. 
Some church folks seem to have a hard timé to get 
along. ‘' The Fosters just manage to keep afloat,” I 
heard you say. Maybe Jesus is in the stern asleep. 
Why not awaken him? How? Touchhim. There 
are thousands of Christians who never touch the 
Lord. A woman once touched him (Matt. 9 : 20-22). 
When Jesus’ folks get near enough to him to touch 
him something will happen. ‘The Brewers had been 
pew-holders for years. They were also bridge- 
whisters, salary-squeezers, ‘‘lend me twenty till the 
first of the month.” One day ‘‘Old Man Brewer” 
touched Jesus and awoke him.- Then we didn’t 
know the Brewer family. Their troubles all cleared 
away. Idleness and extravagance passed out to sea, 
and Brewer and Prosperity are partners now. 


The Wonder.—He awoke...and said,.., Peace, 
be sti/Z (v. 39). Hearts of the wicked are like the 
troubled sea (Isa. 57: 20, 21). The calm was as 
intense as the storm. The other day there was a 
storm out in the works, The master arose and went 
out and said, ‘‘ Cut it out,” and all was calm again. 
Easier to handle winds than men. Jesus couldn’t 
still the mob, but he could-the storm, God can man- 
age nature, but he cannot manage man. Can he 
manage you? In what has he succeeded? After 
twenty centuries men are still idolators and vile. 
Jesus tells the storm to stop its raging and it stops. 
He tells men to stop their raging, a the gun fac- 
tories go merrily on. He tells the fruit-trees to bear 
fruit, and a thousand orchards gladly say, ‘ Yes, 
Lord.” He tells men to bear fruit, and—oh, well, 
where is yours? The wonder is not that the storm 
obeys him, but that man does not. 


Scared.— Why are ye fearful, have ye not yet 
faith? (v. 40.) The Christian should care for noth- 
ing. Has not Christ always cared for you? Things 
you feared so much, loss of friends, business, health, 
reason, property, etc., never happened. Emerson 
says, ‘‘ All that.I see teaches me to trust the Creator 
for all I have not seen.” With Christ we ought not 
to be afraid, but weare. A great big woman is afraid 
of a very little mouse, even if she is president of 
the missionary society! There are so-called ‘‘ fear- 
less” men, but it is nerve and not faith. The Chris- 
tian man is not the man without fear, but the man 
who never budges even if he is afraid. The Chris- 
tian is not afraid of death, but afraid of life, Afraid 
in business, afraid on the lonely road, afraid in the 
storm, afraid of the tongues of men. Which is only 
saying we are made of human clay, and are. going 
through a dangerous world, and we will keep close 
to him (Psa. 56 : 3). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR AUG. II (Mark 4:35 tos: 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


The Place of Safety.— God is our ref- 
uge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble (Golden Text). There is a plant 
called samphire which grows only on cliffs 
near the sea, But, though it grows near 
the salt waves, yet it is never found on an 
part of the cliff which is not above the reac 
of the tide. On one occasion a party of 
shipwrecked sailors flung ashore were strug- 
gling up the face of precipitous rocks, afraid 
of the advancing tide overtaking them, when 
one of their number lighted upon a plant of 
samphire growing luxuriantly. _ Instantly he 
raised a shout of joy, assuring his compan- 
ions that they were now in safety, The sea 
might come near this spot, and perhaps cast 
up its spray, but would never be found reach- 
ing it. Such is the position of a soul in 
Christ; and, united to him, one may be in 
full sight still of the world’s threatening and 
angry waves, but he is perfectly sate and 
cannot be overwhelmed,—A/rs. AZ, Watts, 
London, England, Quotation from Andrew 
Bonar. 


At Prayers Before the Titanic Went 
Down.— Cod is our refuge and strength, a 
verv present help in trouble, Therefore will 
we not fear, though the earth do change, 
and though the mountains be shaken into 
the heart of the seas (Golden ‘Text). It has 
been learned through the niece of the Rev. 

ohn Harper that at their last little gather- 

ing for family prayers on board the Titanic 
he read Psalm 46. What could have been. 
more appropriate in preparation for the ter- 
rible catastrophe to take place that very 
Sunday evening only a few hours later ? 
The niece and little daughter of the good 
minister were saved from the wreck, but 
he himself, after his last faithful Sabbath’s 
work spent in speaking to young men _per- 
sonally on board about their spiritual in- 
terests, passed through the ‘‘heart of the 
seas’’ to his God.—Florence Augusta Bright, 
Chicago. 

Praying While the Sun Shines.— God is 
our refuge and strength, a very gouge help 
in trouble (Golden ‘Text). If we would 
only give God our best, our brightest days, 
we would have no cause to tremble when 
the dark hours come on. A little girl who 
suffered greatly during thunder-storms was 
told by her mother to pray when she felt 
alarmed. One day, at the close of a fearful 
storm, she came to her mother with the in- 
formation that praying during the danger 
brought her no relief. ‘‘Then,’”’ said her 
mother, ‘‘try praying when the sun shines, 
and see if that will take away the fear.’’ 
The child did so, and when another storm 
was raging, she said sweetly, ‘‘ Praying 
while the sun shines is the best way, for I 
am not the least bit afraid now.’’ What a 
lesson we who are older might learn from 
this incident ! How often do we stay away 
from our Master until the storms of life 
drive us to him for shelter and protection ! 
—Mary C. Wiley, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
From The Lutheran Observer. 


The Face of the Pilot.—4An_Z he awoke, 
and rebuked the wind, and said unto the 
sea, Peace, be still (v. 39). Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s story of the sterm that caught a 
vessel off a rocky coast and threatened to 
drive it and its passengers to destruction is 
thrilling. In the midst of the terror one 
daring man, contrary to orders, went on 
deck, made the dangerous passage to the 
pilot house, saw the steersman lashed fast to 
his post holding the wheel unwaveringly, 
and inch by inch turning the ship once more 
out to sea, The pilot saw the watcher and 
smiled. Then the daring passenger went 
below and gave out a note of cheer: ‘‘I 
have seen the face of the pilot, and he 
smiled. It is all well.’’ Blessed is he who, 
in the midst of earthly stress and storm, can 
say with equal assurance, ‘*I have seen the 
face of my Pilot, and he smiled.’’—.S. 0’ H. 
Dickson, Winston-Salem, N.C. The prise 
for this week is awarded to this illustration. 


Driving Fast—Where ?—eace, be still 
(v. 39). Mr. Huxley, it is said, was once 
on his way to a meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in Dublin, and, arriving late at’ the 
station, he threw himself into a jaunting-car 
and called out to the coachman, ‘‘ Drive 





fast.’? Away went the cab, jolting over the 
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streets, until Mr, Huxley inquired, ‘‘ Do you 
know where you are going?” and the driver 
answered, ‘* No, I don’t know where we are 
going, but anyway I’m driving fast.’’ Is 
that not a picture of the modern life, —driv- 
ing fast, but going nobody knows where: a 
speed without purpose, a restlessness with- 
out end or peace?—/. Leslie Lobdingier, 
Santa Monica, Cal. From ‘‘Afternoons in 
the College Chapel,” by Francis G. Peabody. 


Going to Our Own Kind First.—Go fo 
thy house unto thy friends, and tell them 
how great things the Lord hath done for thee 
(5:19). ‘The hardest work for Christ is to 
begin with our own family, or those in our 
same station of life. Itis far easier for rich 
people to do ‘‘slum work ’’ than to speak 
to some one in their own social set of 
Christ. I heard Mrs. W. R. Moody, 
daughter of Major Whittle, tell how she 
had this truth brought home to her one time 
when she was going to England with her 
father. She was a girl in her teens, and 
one day her father asked her to distribute 
some tracts on the steamer. It was not easy 
for her to do this, but she gladly welcomed 
an opportunity for service. She distributed 
them first to the passengers in the first class, 
where she was; then to the second cabin 
passengers, and lastly to the steerage passen- 
gers. Asshe handed one man a tract in the 
steerage, he took it, saying, ‘‘I’ll take this, 
miss, because you went to your own kind 
first.”’—Mary £. Watson, Hartford, Conn, 


% 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Forty-eight places will be visited during the 
year. ‘The forty-eight stereographs (or les- 
son pictures) of the places cost $8, if ordered 
at one time, a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case 
will be given free. ‘Those already owning the 
sitereographs used with the Uniform Lessons in 
1911 need order only thirty-nine for 1912, as cer- 
tain places visited last year are to be revisited 
in 1912. ‘Those already owning the stereo- 
graphs for both 1910 and 1911 need order only 
twenty-nine for 1912. ‘I'welve places are visited 
during this third quarter of 1912: the twelve 
stereographs cost $2. (Owners of the 1910 
material need order only ten for this quarter. 
Owners of both 1910 and 1911 material need 
order only six for this quarter.) ‘The four for 
August cost 67 cents. Less than four in one 
order cost 20 cents each. The stereoscope, 
through which the pictures (stereographs) are 
seen in vivid life-likeness, is 85 cents. Postage 
or express is prepaid. Orders should be sent 
to ‘The Sunday School ‘limes Co., 103t Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE sea where the storm-winds blew and 
the country ‘‘at the other side’’ from 
Jesus’ home, are visited by travelers 

every year. On our Galilee map, the point 


of a heavy V rests on the western shore of 
the lake near Tiberias, 


The number 31 is 














MAP PATENT M0 Aro DB GREAT BAILAIR & UNDERWOOD, 
connected with the point. If you stand at 
that point (in a boat near the shore) and 
look east over the space enclosed between 
the arms of the V, you find the lake waters 
reaching off ahead of you five miles or so to 
where high bluffs form the eastern shore. 
Jesus and the disciples had many a time been 
out on the lake when it was as calm as you see 
its but the lake was and still is even now 
famous for its sudden wind-squalls. Sail- 
boats are easily capsized by any unexpected 
gale, 

There are three fishing boats here now, 
only a few rods from where you stand. ‘They 
are almost exactly like the boats that Peter 
and Andrew and their. neighbors used to own 
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—heavily built to stand a good dea) of knock- 
ing about in bad weather. ‘Those bluffs in 
the distance at the east are in what Mark 
calls **the land of the Gadarenes.’’ Most 
of the people over there were pagan Gen- 
tiles. “All through the years of our Master’s 
Galilean life he was used to seeing those 
highlands standing up against the eastern 
sky, much as you see them now. 

(Use a stereograph entitled, ** Fishermen 
on the Sea of Galilee and distant hills of the 
Gadarenes.’’ ‘This same stereograph was 
used in 1910.) 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


N THE stern, asleep on the cushion (4:38). 
The rowboat at present used on the Lake 
of Galilee is fairly large and of heavy 

build. It has a horseshoe shelf about a foot 
wide around the stern, covered with a quilted 
cushion, for the accommodation of passen- 
gers. It is a narrow couch, that would only 
do for a very tired sleeper. 

The chains had leen rent asunder by him 
(5 : 4). Prisoners’ chains used to be made 
of copper, the end piece being hammered on 
to fit the wrist or ankle as closely as was 
needed for. safe custody. Those clasps 
** Legion ’’ had been able to draw open and 
remove. 

What is thy name? (v. 9.) Oriental 
peasantry dislike giving their names until 
they know why the information is required. 
The name and the person are so identified 
that any words of evil omen or cursing pro- 
nounced over the name in secret will have 
an influence on the owner of the name, 

Clothed and in his right mind (v. 15). 
Oriental accounts of exorcism generally tell 
how regard for his clothing was one of the 
first signs of the sufferer’s restoration to 
sound reason, The narrative describes the 
patient’s distress at noticing the scanty or 
extraordinary nature of his dress, In the 
case of a woman, her first act is to seize 
something as a covering for head and face. 


ALEXANDRIA, Eoyprt. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 


by whose word the tempest-driven sea and the 
demon-possessed soul are stilled, quiet thou, 
we pray thee, the restlessness of our own hearts 
to-day, and give us freedom and calm in our 
inmost being. ‘Thou hast spoken so often to 
us, that the fear of storm and stress should have 
long ago ceased to lay hold upon us. We know 
thy peace-giving power, and we know too wi ll 
our lack of faithh We beseech thee that no 
disturbance of the spirit may bring us into the 
bondage of fear or cause us to forget that thou 
art so near. Cleanse us, O Lord, from unfaith, 
and from any poison of possession by evil in 
any form. In thine all-powerful name we pray. 
Amen. 


After the Lesson.—A fair weather confi- 
dence in the captain isn’t generally enough 
to make passengers contented and easy in 
their minds, If the captain isn’t able to 
handle his boat in a blow, he is not fit for 
his work. 

What did Jesus invite his disciples to do at 
the beginning of this lesson? Yes, to cross 
over the Sea of Galilee. And they went. 
But as the night shut in about: them a gale 
came on. The boat, open as it was, took in 
water so fast that it was in danger of being 
swamped, What was Jesus doing ? Asleep! 
The disciples woke him up, wondering if he 
really cared whether they sank or not. 

But he had asked them to go with him to 
the other side,—not to the bottom,—of the 
lake. They were forgetting his purpose and 
his power. And when his word had leveled 
the breaking seas, he put to those men a big 
question, ** Why are ye fearful ? have ye not 
yet faith?’’ He puts that same question to 
us to-day, in our fear of the storms of life. 

And across the lake on the other side a 
worse storm was raging,—in the soul of a 
man. You recall how he quieted that storm. 
Oh, the wonder of it! And, oh, the wonder 
of it that he does the same blessed work of 
peace and liberty and restoration in the life 
of any one who will draw near to him and 
acknowledge him as Lord. Is there a tor- 
menting spirit racking and binding us to- 
day? Jesus can give peace and rightminded- 
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ness again. Shall we let him? Do we 
doubt his power ? 


WH 





ARE YE 
FEARFUL? 














There # no reason why we should be. 
Let us throw ourselves right over on his lov- 
ing promises and power, Then we shall see! 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Fierce was the wild billow."’ 

** | need Thee every hour."’ 

** In heavenly love abiding.” 

** Jesus, lover of my soul.’ 

** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me." 

‘* Master, the tempest is raging."’ 

** O troubled heart, be thou not afraid."’ 

** Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world 
of sin."’ 

‘* When the storms of life are raging."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm k ‘* Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 93 : 1-5 (188 : 1-5). 
Psalm 107 : 17-22 (221 : 2-4). 
Psalm 29 : 1-5 (61 : 1-3, 5). 
Psalm 88 ; 1-12 (176: 1, 3, 5, 6). 
Psalm 46 : 1-4 (96 : 1-4). 


“ 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


BoAT AND A CAVE.—To represent the 
scene of our lesson take a sand tray, a 
shallow box filled with sand, and set 

in it a mirror to represent the Sea of Galilee, 
Upon the mirror place a pasteboard boat, 
with paper sail fastened to a long pin ora 
little stick. This is to represent the boat in 
which Christ and his disciples crossed the 
Jake, and in the boat will be slips of paper 
bearing the following questions, one on top 
of the other, the first being on top and the 
rest in order below. 

‘*Where were Christ and his disciples at 
the beginning of the lesson? Why did they 
need rest? Where did they plan to go to 
get it? How did the slag follow them ? 
What danger assailed them? Why is the 
Sea of Galilee subject to severe and sudden 
storms ? What was Christ doing during the 
storm? How will the Christian imitate him 
in the storms of life? With what question 
did the disciples awaken Christ? What do 
you think of that question? What did Christ 
do when he was awakened? What was 
the effect upon the storm? How did Christ 
rebuke the disciples? When will that 
rebuke apply to us? What effect had this 
miracle upon the disciples? What was in- 
volved in the miracle to make it one of the 
most wonderful that Christ ever performed ? ”’ 
‘These questions will be taken from the boat 
by the pupils one at a time, read aloud, and 
answered, 

For the second part of the lesson you will 
use the same sand-tray, having built up the 
eastern shore with sand, At the top of the 
bank set in the sand a box with an opening 
large enough to allow a hand to enter. This 
is to represent the cave in which the de- 
moniac lived, and in the cave you will place 
a series of slips of paper bearing the follow- 
ing questions, arranged in order, 

‘¢ What was the name of the region on the 
east of the lake? Whom did Christ and the 
disciples find there? What is meant by ‘‘a 
man with an unclean spirit’??? Where did 
this demoniac live? How did the demoniac 
show his strength? How did the demoniac 
live? How is demon-possession like sin? 
What did the demoniac do when he saw 
Jesus? What did the demoniac cry when 
he met Jesus? What did Jesus say to the 
demons in the man? What answer did the 
demons make? What did the demons ask 
Jesus to do with them? Why did Jesus 
grant their request? What became of the 
swine? How was it right thus to destroy 
the swine? What was the condition of the 
man after the demons left him? What was 
the effect of the miracle upon the spectators ? 
Why did they ask Jesus to leave the coun- 
try? What did the former demoniac ask 
from Jesus? What did Jesus bid him do? 
Why was that the best thing for him to do? 
Why did Jesus on other occasions bid those 
whom he had. healed say nothing about 
it? What was the effect of the story told by 
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the healed man? What that is like this 
miracle will Jesus do for us?’’ 

‘the pupils will withdraw the questions 
from the cave one at a time, read them 
aloud, and answer them. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 








L Department Helps 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—God does care when 
his children are in trouble. Use only 
verse 1 of the Golden Text. 

Introduction.—Have you ever watched a 
mother hen gathering her chicks under her 
wings because she saw a Stray cat, or a 
hawk, or a storm coming? Your mother 
calls you children to her if she thinks any 
danger is near. 

Lesson Story.—After the long day of story 
telling, when evening was come, Jesus said 
to his disciples, ‘* Let us ride over to the 
other side’? They owned some boats, and 
the sea was beautiful, so they started. The 
color of the clouds and sky, or the stars, 
could be seen in the clear water. Although 
the crowd had seattered, some little boats 
followed. 

Jesus needed a rest, so he found a cushion 
in the hind part of the boat, and went to 
sleep. As the disciples were rowing they 
saw a storm gathering suddenly. Even 
those brave fishermen were frightened as the 
wind arose and waves splashed into the boat, 
‘They wakened Jesus, and said, ‘‘l'eacher, 
don’t you care if we perish?’’ Jesus did 
care. He arose, rebuked the wind, and 
said to the sea, ‘‘ Peace! be still!’’ The 
wind ceased, and soon there was a calm, 
Then a said to his disciples, ‘* Why are 
ye so fearful?’’ They said to each other, 
“Who is this man that even the wind and 
the sea obey him?”’ As a solo one of -the 
teachets might sing a stanza of ‘* Master, the 
tempest is raging.’’ 

Perhaps some of you know the story of the 
little girl who took a journey with her father, 
the captain of a ship. A heavy storm arose, 
and everybody was frightened except the 
little girl. 


** Then his little daughter whispered, 
As she took her father’s hand, 
Isn't God upon’the ocean 
Just the same as on the land?"’ ete. 
(In several School Readers.) 
She believed that ‘‘God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.”’ 
Edward was a very little boy. Whenever 

there was lightning and thunder he ran to 
the house, climbed into his mother’s lap, 
and hid his face that he might not see the 
lightning. He held her hand and was very 
quiet until the storm was over, His mother 
was his refuge and comfort during a storm. 
Let the children hear : 


** As a mother stills her child, 
‘Thou canst hush the ocean wild. 
Boisterous waves obey thy will 
When thou sayest to them ‘ Be still.’ "’ 


We all know that a storm on land makes 
many people afraid. A storm at sea seems 
more dangerous, 

After the storm that evening the troubled 
sea became calm, Perhaps there was a 
rainbow to remind the disciples of God’s 
promise (Gen, 9: 13-16). 

Jesus and his friends soon reached the 
other side safely. It was a lonesome place. 
As they landed such a strange, wild-looking 
man came toward them, and spoke to Jesus. 
People in the city near by were afraid of this 
man, for he was crazy, so he’ wandered 
among the mountains day and night, and 


often cried out wildly, People had tried to | 


chain him and shut him up, but he broke 
away. He had a strong body, but a trou- 
bled mind. He wore no clothes, and often 
cut his flesh on the rough stones, 

Iie had seen the boat from afar, and 
seemed to know Jesus. He ran to worship 
_ him, and said, ‘*Torment me not.’’ Jesus 
felt very sorry for the man, and spoke to the 
troubled spirit, saying, ‘‘Come out of the 
man, thou unclean spirit.’”’ Then he asked 
his name. 

Near the mountains about two thousand 
pigs were feeding. When the troubled 
sp‘rits left the man they entered into these 
swine. Then they acted crazy. They ran 
pell-mell down a steep place into the sea, 
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and were drowned, The keepers of the pigs 
ran to tell in the city and country what had 
happened, People hurried to the place, 
and were surprised to see the man sitting, 
clothed and in his right mind, listening to 
Jesus. They were afraid to have Jesus stay, 
so they asked him to leave their coasts. As 
— and his disciples went back to the 

at the man who had been crazy wanted to 
go with them, but Jesus said, ‘*Go home to 
thy friends,’’ etc. ‘The man obeyed. Every- 
body who knew him wondered. 

Which do you think was more wonderful, 
that Jesus could quiet the troubled sea or 
the troubled soul ? 

Everybody has times of trouble and sor- 
row when they need a comforter. Repeat 
the text again, and sing about ‘* God’s care.’’ 

Hand Work.—Draw the sea and the boat, 
and indicate the journey by lines; or in a 
small class let the children illustrate the in- 
cident on the sand-table or blackboard, or 
give to each a piece of paper to be folded to 
make a boat. Those who can write may 
copy on sea or boat, ‘* Peace, be still!’’ 

CuIcaco, ILL, 


5 4 
My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


AVE you ever had a heavy basket or 
bundle to carry, and, on attemping it, 
found that it was too heavy for you? 

Then did your mother lift it and say, ** Oh, 
that’s not heavy; see how J can lift it.’? Or 
did you ever have a problem in school which 
you thought was too difficult, and, on com- 
plaining, have you heard the teacher say, 
**Oh, that’s not hard; see how quickly Z 
can do it’?? Now was that basket really 
heavy or not? Was the example really diffi- 
cult? We developed the thought that a 
girl’s troubles are relatively as serious to her 
as those of her mother are to that parent, 
Does Jesus know of these troubles? Does 
he care? Did he care when he was on 
earth? We wrote here as our title, ‘* Does 
Jesus Care?’’ We analyzed the sources of 
troubles and found two; (1) Troubles from 
circumstances without; (2) troubles from 
within, These were our two main lesson 
divisions, 

1. To-day we study of some fishermen 
troubled by an outside circumstance. Who 
were these men? Where were they? We 
analyzed the details of the story at this point 
and I explained about the sudden storms, 
We noted that Jesus knew and cared, though 
asleep ; that being troubled showed lack of 
faith in him; and for this they and we are 
reproved by the Master. Worrying Chris- 
tians are like those troubled fishermen. 
| What are some things girls worry about? 
| 2, Then Jesus had an opportunity to heal 
a man troubled from within. Which kind is 
worse? Why? Whois this man? We re- 
called the details of this story, noting the in- 
tensity of the trouble. (No girl could ever 
have worse.) Yet the man was given peace 
and made a special messenger. What does 
this tell us of Jesus’ power? No bad habit, 
no weakness of character, no unrest from 
troubles within is excusable when a girl 
knows (1) Jesus knows, (2) Jesus cares, 
(3) Jesus cures, 

Serpose a girl in trouble came to you, 
could you prove this to her from your Bible ? 
Could you prove it from your experience ? 

That day in Sunday-school we sang at the 
close of the lesson, **Oh, yes, he cares! I 
know he cares’’; and I think it meant more 
to all of us. I know it did to one, 





Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Mark 5§ : 21-43. Whom is Jesus 
| asked to help? Tell her age, father’s name 
and occupation. 

Read Matthew 5§ : 21-43. What interrup- 
tion came to Jesus? Did this delay do any 
good? Any harm? 

Reed Matthew 9: 18-26. What is the 
attitude of the heathen world generally 
toward little girls? What was Jesus’ atti- 
tude ? 

Memorize Mark § : 4I. What does 
*¢Talitha cumi’’ mean? Why didn’t Jesus 
just simply say, ‘* Arise ’’ ? 

What came to that girl through the inter- 
cession of another? Kead Romans 8 : 26, 
34. Who is there to intercede for us? 

Read Matthew 5: 21-43. How many 
people witnessed this miracle? How did 
Jesus show his thoughtfulness for the girl 
after awakening her from the dead ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 











My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


ET the boy who was asked to do so in 
preparation for to-day’s lesson describe 
the boats such as are mentioned in the 

lesson. Pictures of these are now so com- 
mon that you can easily find one in your col- 
lection of teaching helps. It is on such an 
occasion as this that the Underwood stereo- 
graphs are very useful, for among them are 
found beautiful pictures of the Sea of Galilee 
with boats in the immediate foreground, 
giving a very vivid idea of the sort of craft 
that one finds on that body of water. A 
look through a stereoscope at one of Under- 
wood’s stereographs is almost like a visit to 
the scene itself (see page 473). 

The little fleet of boats that started at 
eventide to cross the lake were doubtless 
open boats, and you know what that means 
when a gale comes on. Have any of you 
ever been out in a boatina blow? If you 
have ever read Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
‘*Story of a Bad Boy,’’ you will never for- 
get the experience of the boys on the island, 
when little Binny Wallace drifted out to sea 
in an open boat during a terrific storm. 

Thousands of people go to sleep every 
night in comfortable rooms on ocean steam- 
ers during fog and storm, and when the 
steamer is pounding through heavy seas 
they sleep quietly because they are as- 
sured that there is some one on the bridge 
who is caring for the ship. But these boat- 
men of Galilee became frightened in the 
storm, and they were astonished at the seem- 
ing indifference of their Master, who was 
sound asleep, Surely the boats would be 
swamped in such a storm, and they must all 
go to the bottom; and Jesus did not care! 
That was their complaint and their terror. 
But how quickly they learned that his love 
and his protecting care does not know what 
sleep means ! 

Boys, have you ever been through any- 
thing that is very hard, when you thought 


‘that every one had forsaken you, and when 


it really seemed as if Christ had drawn away 
and was just letting you go on alone? You 
know, then, something of how these disci- 
ples felt that night; yet every one of us can 
know, and many of us have known the un- 
failing power of Christ at just such a time, 
and that he does not let go of us at all. It 
is a strange thing that after all he has done 
for us we should be lacking in faith. It is a 
strange thing that we sometimes have more 
faith in our own exertions, in our own hand 
on the helm than we have in his hand on 
the helm of our lives, 

(Let the teacher just here tell the story of 
illustration number 4, in the Illustration 
Round-Table of this issue, ) 

(Ask the boy who made a map of the Sea 
of Galilee, indicating the Gadara region, to 
show it now.) Over here the land was 
rough and parched, und among the tombs 
there was a poor outcast who was so under 
the control of an unclean spirit that nobody 
could do anything with him. He was so 
powerful that he would break anything used 
to tie him. At any time, day or night, he 
could be found roaming about among the 
tombs and in the mountains crying out and 
gashing himself with the sharp stones of the 
country. Will one of you tell the rest of us 
what he did when he saw Jesus, and what 
Jesus did for him? Can you imagine the 
joy that was in that man’s heart when he 
found: that he was actually free from the 
terrible grip of the evil spirit ? 

Some of you boys may already know what 
it means to get clear of a bad habit that had 
held you in its grip. You may thank God 
for that, and bless him every day of your 
lives. You know just a little of what it 
meant to this poor fellow to be free from 
that which had possessed him. 

I asked Harry last Sunday if he would tell 
us to-day any incident of which he had ever 
heard in which a man was brought out of 
bondage to sin into pardon and right living 
again. He will do that now. I will be 
glad if others of you will also tell of any case 
that you have known about. Isn’t it won- 
derful to think that Jesus is working to-day 
among us even as he worked then when he 
was right down among people in the body ? 

A boy once carried in a bag for a long 
distance over country roads a large stone 
that another fellow had slipped in among the 
clothing in the bag as a joke. The knap- 
sack seemed very heavy that day, and he did 
not know what made it so heavy, but when 
he found the stone in there it did not take 
him -long to throw it out. I think some of 
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us are having a pretty hard time of it without 
quite knowing what is the matter with us, 
when what we need is to have thrown out of 
our lives a weight which can only be dis- 
closed by opening up our lives to a perfectly 
frank look to see what is the matter, Our 
Lord and Master wants us to carry no loads 
of this kind. He wants to go through every- 
thing that we are doing, and throw out 
everything that is not properly a part of the 
load. Will you let him doit? The thing 
that you cannot get rid of he can get rid of 
for you, and it is up to you to say whether 
you will let him do it or not. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


. I. Please tell what you can about the 
synagogue in Christ’s time, and how tke ser- 
vices were conducted in it? 

2. Why did Jame delay in going to the 
house of the ruler of the synagogue ? 

3. Write out what you think faith is, and 
give one or two illustrations of the use of 
faith from the experience of any one whom 
you know. 

4. What other incidents of Christ’s power 
to bring others back from death into life can 
you recall as related in the Gospels ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Two Impressive Deeds of Power (Mark 
4:35 to5:20; Matt. 8 : 23-34; 
Luke 8 : 22-39). 


ARK and Luke locate the two striking 
episodes of this lesson immediately 
or soon after the teaching at the lake- 

side, when Jesus made such skilful use of 
parables, The first Gospel enumerates them 
with other deeds of healing and power 
grouped together at the very outset of the 
story of the active ministry of Jesus. We 
may assume that Mark and Luke relate these 
incidents in their chronological setting. 

The human side of Jesus comes out inter- 
estingly in the story of the stilling of the tem- 
pest. He became wearied to the point of 
exhaustion, and wished to get away from the 
multitudes that thronged him and. insisted 
upon his attention. One who has traveled 
in Oriental lands can appreciate the pressure 
of the crowd. It respects no privacy; it 
never ceases to urge its claims. Jesus was 
so tired that they took him ‘‘even as he 
was’’—to use Mark’s graphic touch—into 
the convenient boat, and started to cross the 
lake. Jesus lay down to rest upon the great 
leather cushion which the steersman used, 
and was instantly sound asleep. 

While they were sailing across to the other 
shore, one of the sudden and furious storms 
for which Galilee is so famous swooped down 
upon the little boat, and stirred up great 
waves which seemed about to swamp the 
vessel. The situation must have been fairly 
serious, since several at least of the disciples 
were professional boatmen. 

They appealed to Jesus to awake and save 
them, and seemed for the moment, as Mark 
indicates, resentful at his calm way of sleep- 
ing. How largely our own interests loom 
up before us in comparison with other ob- 
jectives! When danger threatened, the dis- 
ciples, who knew his need of repose and the 
magnitude of the burdens which he bore, 
forgot all but their own danger. The reason 
was, of course, that they instinctively recog- 
nized him as their never failing source of 
refuge and heip. 

Jesus rebuked the wind, saying, ‘* Peace ! 
be muzzled.” It was a peremptory com- 
mand, in the words of a master, an order of 
one who had full authority. Not alone the 
immediate effect produced, but the authority 
assumed, inspired the disciples with keen 
astonishment. Such mastery as his was a 
perpetual reason for amazement. Jesus was 
supreme at every point, 

But his dominance was made even more 
clear by the incident which immediately fol- 
lowed. On the other side, in the Decapolis 
country, the group which Jesus headed met 
one or two demoniacs. Mark centers our 
attention upon one of them in his graphic and 
detailed narrative. He had been so fierce 
and dangerous that no one could subdue him. 
This mad lunatic spied Jesus and the com- 
pany, and rushed to meet them. 

. Somehow he recognized Jesus, who, as he 
approached, determined to cure him of the 
evil which possessed him, There was no 
question of the outcome. When was this 
question ever settled in more than one way? 














LESSON FOR AUG. II (Mark 4: 35 to 5 : 20) 


The evil spirits merely asked for terms of 
capitulation. 

‘The loss of the herd of swine counted with 
the people of Gadara far more than the res- 
toration of the citizen. Men they had to 
spare ; good pork was not to be readily lost ! 
How many people make their estimates on 
this sort of standard! ‘They drive the Christ 
away because his point of view and theirs is 
hopelessly distinct. But a new missionary 
had started out ! 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KAN, 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








August § to II 


OME years ago at the Indian Conference 
at Lake Mohonk a sturdy, stolid In- 
dian arose to address the delegates. 

For a few moments he stood silently looking 
into the faces of his interested audience. He 
was engaged in prayer according to the cus- 
tom of his people before they speak. Finally 
he spoke. ‘*Good people, Indian want 
Jesus Man to help him be good man. In- 
dian want schools to teach Indian boy and 
girl about Jesus Man. Indian want good 
Book, Bible, to tell him and boy and girl 
about Jesus Man and how to do right. 
Please send Indian Bible Man and Woman 
to teach him and make him good,”’ 

This came in. simplicity from the child-race 
of our homeland. It is the lesson we all 
need, for we are all the child-race of our 
heavenly Father. We need his book, and 
its vital sacred teachings. Our homes need 
its daily inspiration, and the homes where the 
children learn to love and respect God’s 
Word are the best training-schools in the 
land for character and manhood, 





Mon.—Mark 4: 35-41. A Troubled Sea. 

A storm at sea is alarming, I well re- 
member the sense of utter helplessness when 
for the first time crossing the Atlantic. I tried 
to sleep one stormy Saturday night.. Finally 
troubled sleep came. We were awakened 
early Sunday morning by the strains of the 
ship’s band on deck playing the old hymn, 
**O happy day.’’ It gave a new reality to 
** Peace, be still.’’ 


O thou Master of the winds and waves, 
sleep thou in our bark on every troubled sea; 
and may the calm of thy presence and power 
quell our fears and increase our faith, 
Speak thou to our hearts when tossed by 
doubis and anxieties, and may we be at 
peace. Amen, 


Tues.—Mark 5: 1-20. A Troubled Soul. 

The restless anger of the Sea of Galilee 
that night was not so mighty a foe to man as 
the wicked spirits that tormented and tore 
the poor demoniac. The Saviour who 
calmed the sea with his quiet voice called 
forth the demons from the crazed wanderer. 
Ile can do so still. 


Thou mighty deliverer, speak thou to the 
troubled souls of sinning, wandering men, 
and save them from their evil thoughts and 
wicked purposes. Save them from them- 
selves, that they too may go as cleansed 
and redeemed men to tell thy wondrous 
power and love to others. And thine shall 
be the glory. Amen, 


Wed. —Psalm 124. Deliverance from Trouble. 

There is no present help like divine help. 
‘*Our help is in the name of the Lord, who 
made heaven and earth.’”? A great deal of 
the injury from trouble of this world comes 
from premonition, or anxiety. The fear or 
memory of trouble enhances it, Paul told 
us how to escape. ‘‘ Be anxious for noth- 
ing, but in everything ’’—pray. 

Thou hast bid us come to thee, our loving 
Lord, for thou hast said: ‘Let notyour heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.’’ Teach 
us the lesson of trust, and the value of peace, 
May we know that thou arta great Deliv- 
erer, and may we take thee at thy word, and 
see the salvation of our God. For thy name’s 
sake, Amen, 


Thurs.—Psalm 3. Morning Prayer. 

One of the first things I remember of my 
mother is her teaching me this fifth verse, 
‘*T laid me down and slept, I awaked for 
the Lord sustained me.’’ It has never been 
forgotten. There can be no dangerous 
journey with this verse for safety. The third 
verse of Psalm § should go with it. 
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Blessed Master, when we were little chil- 
dren we learned to think of thee as one who 
never slept nor slumbered, but ever watched 
over us, May we always cherish the thought 
of thy constant loving care, and never grow 
too old or too careless to pray again that 
prayer of childhood, **Now I lay me down 
to sleep.”” For thy sake we ask it, Amen, 


Fri.—Psalm 4. Evening Prayer. 

Over against the beautiful morning prayer 
we read yesterday comes this comforting 
verse in to-day’s Psalm, ‘‘I will both lay me 
down in peace and sleep; for thou, Lord, 
only makest me dwell in safety.’’ No mat- 
ter where we sleep God protects us. If 
sleepless, ‘* Commune with your own heart 
and be still.”’ 


Dear Father, we thank thee that the night 
is never dark nor the way dreary if we real- 
ize thou art near. May we never give our- 
selves to sleep until the heart is right toward 
thee, and the mind calm and trustful in thy 
forgiving love and constant care. We ask 
it in thy name. Amen, 


Sat.—Psalm 23. God’s Shepherding Care. 

Wherever the love of Christ has entered 
home or heart there this great Psalm of com- 
fort has entered, too. By couch of pain, in 
the room of death, at funeral service, or at 
the Lord’s table, everywhere, anywhere, this 
Shepherd Psalm is always in place, and ever 
quiets and blesses. 

We thank thee, our loving Lord, that thou 
art our Shepherd and that thou leadest us. 
May our simple prayer ever be, ** Where he 
leads me I will follow,’’ and may the green 
pastures, the still waters, or the valley of the 
shadow, find us ever following thee. Amen. 


Sun. —Isa. 41 : 8-16. Help in Time of Distress. 

When we have heard those beautiful 
strains of that sacred Oratorio, ‘‘ Fear thou 
not, O Israel, neither be thou now dis- 
mayed,’’ have we applied this promise by 
faith to our own hearts? The promise is 
ours as well as it was theirs of old. It is 
when we are in trouble and dismay that we 
need our Saviour God the most. Let us ap- 
propriate his gift. 4 

Blessed Master, there are times in all our 
lives when we are without help or hope save 
as we trust in thee. May we claim thy an- 
cient promise and accept thy strength, thy 
help, and thine upholding hand of right- 
ecousness, May we cease to fear as we accept 
thy help and trust in thee. In thy name. 
Amen, 





Questions in 
»the Prayer Life 
Considered by Henry W. Frost 


Home Director of the China Inland Mission 











Readers are invited to submit their 
prayer problems for discussion in this 
department, addressing Mr. Frost in, 
care of The Sunday School Times. 


Forms of Prayer 
Ls it well to follow set forms of prayer ? 

IFFERENT people, equally spiritual, 
would answer this question in different 

ways. Some, such as Episcopalians 

and Lutherans, would strongly advocate the 
use of forms of prayer, both in public wor- 
ship and in private devotion. Others, such 


as the Presbyterians and Baptists, would as | 


strongly argue against using forms of prayer 
either in public worship or in private devo- 
tion. This difference of opinion but indi- 
cates a fact which has a wider application 
than the question under consideration,—that 
some Christians find it easier to worship God 
in one way, and some in another way. In 
view of this, it is well for the Episcopalians 
and Lutherans to advocate the use of forms 
of prayer, provided they do it for themselves 
and not for others; and again, it is well for 
the Presbyterians and Baptists to argue for 
the non-use of such forms, provided they 
apply their arguments to themselves and to 
none besides, 

It is most evident, in the economy of God, 
that he has allowed liberty and variety in the 
matters of worship, and that the chief ques- 
tion with him is, not how a’Christian may 
worship him, so far as outward forms are 
concerned, but whether he truly worships 
him so far as inward essentials are con- 
cerned. The one rule of universal appli- 





cation is that which is laid down by Jesus 
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Christ: ‘*God is a Spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth.”? Let a man worship God as Jesus 
said, then it is a matter of minor importance 
whether he kneels or stands, whether he 
prays with his eyes open or shut. 

This is a case where Paul’s injunction 
comes into application ; ‘* Let each man be 
fully assured in his own mind.’’. As for the 
Scriptural principle which is involved in 
making use of a form of prayer, it is to be 
remembered that Jesus sanctioned such by 
giving to his disciples the prayer commonly 
known as ‘*The Lord’s Prayer.’’ So long 
as that prayer remains—and it will ever re- 
main—prayer in a set form may be rightfully 
used by men, and it will be accepted by God. 





| Children at Home 





Tide-Bound on Junker 
By Helen M. Richardson 


*4 ARMEE, may we go over to Junker?” 
**We ’? meant Ashley, Willis, 
Dorothy, Winifred, Elizabeth and 

Dick, --six active, venturesome children. 

‘*Junker’’ was a rock, big, jagged, full 
of nooks and crannies and hiding-places, 
and the children loved to play there. 

** Marmee’’ was timid and cautious, but 
indulgent; so the children were given per- 
mission to go down to the bowlder that 
jutted out into the sea, Before they went 
she told them to be sure to leave the rock 
before the ‘tide turned’’; otherwise they 
would be prisoners for hours, unless, as was 
probable, they should be washed into the 
sea and drowned. 

To Ashley and Willis Junker was no more 
of a feat to scale than were many of the low, 
flat rocks along the shore to the four younger 
children, All started off in high glee, wear- 
ing their bathing-suits, for their mother had 
told them they must do that. If they were 
going to spend the afternoon.on Junker, they 
might as well be prepared to enjoy a little 
wetting when the spray came dashing over 
them, she said. 

‘*Take good care of Dick and Elizabeth,” 
she cautioned, as six happy, barefooted 
children dashed out of the house and into 
the tall marsh grass and away on to the 
smooth sand beyond. 

‘*Isn’t it fine here to-day!’’ exclaimed 
Dorothy, dipping her feet into the pool of 
water that had remained in a hollow of the 
rock since the last tide risifg. 

‘*Yes; I’m going*to swim out to that old 
boat,’’ cried Ashley, diving head first into 
the water, 

**So am I!’’ shouted Willis. 

Soon their feet and hands were beating 
the water like a couple of ducks in for a race. 

Dorothy and Winifred contented them- 
selves with ‘* paddling,’’ as they called it, 
letting their feet hang down into the cool 
water, and occasionally walking a little way 
out into it. 

The four-year-old twins, Dick and Eliza- 
beth, had been told not to leave the rock at 
all, unless the older boys had them in charge. 
So until the return of the two swimmers they 
sat side by side with their feet in the little 
pool of water that Dorothy and Winifred 
had left when they went paddling, and thus 
the time passed quickly away. 

After two hours had passed, Mrs, Cousins 
looked out the window, and her face sud- 
denly grew anxious, The tide was coming 
rapidly in, Junker was partly covered. She 
could see Dick and Elizabeth in their cozy 
nook, but what had become of the others ? 

There was a large pond of water between 
the rock and the sandy shore that led to the 
dwelling, and it was growing larger and 
deeper every moment. 

She made her two hands into a horn and 
shouted: ‘‘A-sh-ley! bring the children 
back! The—tide—is—coming in !”’ 

Three times was the call repeated before a 
childish voice piped back: ‘* Yes, Mar—mee ! 
pretty——soon !”’ 

**Come—now! The rock — is — most — 
covered !”’ 

The mother tried-to keep her voice steady. 
But when she saw the deep water swirling 
around the rock, that had been dry land 
when ‘the children had started for Junker 
two hours before, her heart throbbed with 
fear. How would Dick and Elizabeth ever 





be able to cross it? ° 
Again the cry went forth to Junker: 
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** Come—instantly ! the water is too high to 
walk through now !’’ 

The children’s attention once secured, 
Mrs. Cousins had made her voice heard 
more easily, 

**Don’t worry, Mar-mee! we’re coming 
—now!” 

As he spoke Ashley had seized Dorothy, 
and Willis took Winifred, and with an arm 
around the waist of each, the two little swim- 
mers began to kick and splash their way 
with their burdens toward the shore. 

It required a good deal more strength to 
kick for two than for one, as both boys 
realized before they reached the shallow 
water through which Dorothy and Winifred 
could paddle their way in safety. 

After waiting two or three minutes to get 
their breath, the boys started back for the 
twins, who were waiting on the top of the 
rock, toward which the waves were rapidly 
creeping. 

** We’ll have to take them on our backs !”’ 
Ashley said, breathing hard. 

**Do—-do you s’p’ose we can?’’ asked 
Willis. 

*“*Can? Of course we can!’’ Ashley 
asserted with the optimism of his two extra 
years of strength and experience. ‘* You 
take Elizabeth. She’ll be easier to swim 
with than Dick ; he wiggles so.”’ 

**Come on, kids ! now fora swim !’’ Ash- 
ley cried as the little ones began to scramble 
down the jagged side of Junker, ‘‘Now 
put your arms round our necks, and hold 
tight,’’ he directed. 

The mother, watching from the shore, 
saw the struggle of her two brave lads under 
their unusual burdens, and her heart almost 
stopped its beating as midway from shore 
Willis suddenly stopped an instant, as if un- 
equal to his task. A word of encourage- 
ment from Ashley, however, set his little 
feet and hands wiggling again, although more 
slowly. By this time the anxious watcher 
upon the shore could see the crimson cheeks 
and hear the heavy breathing of the plucky 
little swimmers. 

Ashley was the first to drop his burden 
within reach of his mother’s extended arms, 
Willis was almost exhausted, but after a few 
minutes’ rest the plucky little ten-year-old 
hero was all right again. Ashley had already 
‘*got his wind,’’ as he termed it, and was 
leading the twins up the steep cliff upon 
which stood their little seashore home. 

It had been an unusual experience for all, 
and one never to be forgotten. The children 
loved Junker more than ever, but none of 
them ever forgot, after that eventful day, to 
watch for the incoming tide, and to reach 
shore before Junker became a lonely mock 
in mid-ocean. 


WaALTHaM, Mass. 








A Winning Start 


A Perfectly Digested Breakfast Makes 
‘Nerve Force For the Day. 


Everything goes wrong if the break- 
fast lies in your stomach like a mud pie. 
What you eat does harm if you can’t di- 
gest it—it turns to poison. 

A bright lady teacher found this to be 
true, even of an ordinary light breakfast 
of eggs and toast. She says: 

‘*Two years ago I contracted a very 
annoying form of indigestion. My stom- 
ach was in such acondition that a simple 
breakfast of fruit, toast and egg gave 
me great distress. 

‘*] was slow to believe that trouble 
could come from such a simple diet but 
finally had to give it up, and found a 
great change upon a cup of hot Postum 
and Grape-Nuts with cream, for my 
morning meal. For more than a year I 
have held to this course and have not 
suffered except when injudiciously vary- 
ing my diet. 

‘‘T have been a teacher for several 
years and find that my easily digested 
breakfast means a saving of nervous 
force for the entire day. y gain of ten 
pounds in weight also causes me to want 
to testify to the value of Grape-Nuts. 

‘*Grape-Nuts holds first rank at our 
table.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich, 

‘*There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 






This brilliant man walks up end down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


~ A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, nt, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
ae the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. © 


The Montrose Bible 
Conference Association 


Dr. R. A. Torrey, D.D., Director 


A summer school for ministers, students and 
Christian workers. Held August 23rd to 
September ist. ‘Teachers: Dr. James 
M. Gray, Chicago; Rev. R. V. Miller, 
Henderson, N, C.; Rev. John MclInnis, 
Halifax, N. S.; Charles L. Hurlburt, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. George G. Mahy, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. W. J. Erdman, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Torrey and others. 
Write for announcement, 

WM. C. GAMBLE, Executive Secretary 
28 Maple Street, - . - ontrose, Pa. 


TD OYS’ HOMES Wanted 
In Pennsylvania 


An attractive, healthy boys 4% years old, is homeless 
and waiting to be received by a good Christian family to 
be raised as theirown. A home is desired for two broth- 
ers, 7 and 8 years of age, preferably in one family. 
home is a'so wanted for two brothers, 5 and 3 years rs) 
age. For terms on which children are placed and further 
rticulars write to the Children’s Aid Socie 





























ty of 
nnsylivania, 419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. | 





Efficiency engineering in the Sunday-school is 
just as needful as in a big manufacturing plant. 
“* MORE needful,” you say? Then send for 
a catalog of books that will show you how, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street,- + Philadelphia, Pa. 













THE ust oF THE IND/V/DUAL 

eceeet LOVINUNION SERVICE as in- 

CREASEO THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 

40RP05 SUPPER (IN THOUSANOS 

OF CHURTHES 17 Wild 0050 FOR 

YOUR CHURTH, SEND FOR (LLU 

TRATED PRICE 1/57 

IVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street 

“4 Address Dept. B . Philacelphis 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 11, 1912 


God’s Beautiful Outdoors : What It 
Teaches Me (Psa. 65 : 1-13). 
An ovtdoor meeting, if 
convenient. 





Deily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The trees (Ps. 1 : 1-3). 
‘TluES.—'l'he sea (Ps. 104 : 5-13). 

WED. —The highway (Isa. 11 : 12-16). 
‘lHUR.—The desert( Exod. 3 : 1-4). 
Fri.—The city (Heb. -1t : 10-16). 
SaT.—The flowers (S. of Sol. 4 : 12-16), - 











Name a lesson from out-of-doors. 
taention one wise trait in animals. 
How can we beautify our town ? 


E LEARN from aature God’s care for 
and interest in and valuation of little 
om Each grain of sand, or blade 
of grass, or leaf on the trees is a perfect work 
of God. God is not content to work: with 
masses alone. Each mass of mountain or 
forest or sea is itself made up of infinite ele- 
ments which are as wonderful as the greatest 
things. No one can study the summer world 
and think that small things are of no account. 
He will learn the opposite lesson—that 
small things are all that do matter, that if 
they are cared for aright everything else can 
be left to take care of itself, 


% 


Some one has thrown an old newspaper in 
the fence corner, Under the fence it is an 
unsightly rotting thing. What place can 
there be for it here in the summer glory? 
But wait, it is simply returning home. Once 
it was a spruce tree which grew in this very 
place, It went off in a billet on a spring 
flood to the Androscoggin and became pulp 
and then white paper and then printed paper, 
and a nian read from it the story of the 
world’s deeds of evil and of good and threw 
it down here, The story which was printed 
on itis undecipherable. The tale of life is 
told and forgotten, but life flows on and some 
day another spruce tree which has absorbed 
the paper, made from the old, will stand 
where the old stood. It is all only symbolic 
of the ‘life that shall endless be.’’ 


% 


It is all so quiet ahd restful and still. The 
timothy is slipping up through the soil, The 
clover is spreading out sweetly on the ground, 
The clouds are marching across the sky. 
The brook sings a bit over the stones, but, 
for the rest, all the mighty movement of life 
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is noiseless,—calm, strong, resistless. Why 


| should we be so noisy and uneasy? Why 
f| alone of all that fills the world should man 
| know no rest, no calm, no strength of still- 


ness? Let us also trust and be still, The 

same Power which — and guides and 

steadies the world is beneath and within us. 
b 4 


That was a leaf which fell there and that 
sighing in the woods was of a fallen tree 
chafing against another which held it up and 
would not let it lie down to moulder upon 
the forest floor, And in a little while all 
the bright and living world will go the way 
of death, How far? How long? Not far 
and but fora little while. Life, this very life 
and yet new life, will come again. ‘‘ There 
is po death, no death, no death’’—that is 
what all the upreaching world is saying to 
us, Andif thereis none for it, can there be 
any for us who outlive the summer and the 


| winter, and whom Christ assures that we 


shall outlive the grass and the sun and moon 
and the stars ? 
xR 


And there are the lessons of the cobwebs 
in the grass, of the mowers in the hay, of the 
migzatory birds, of the weather signs, of the 
shades of green on ‘the hillside where the 
buckwheat and the timothy and the potatoes 
and the rye show each a different hue, of the 
flocks of sheep and the cattle and the tinkle 
of the bells, of the whisper of the wind across 
the fields, of the farmer’s boy leaning over 
the gate wrapt inadream. It is a good 
world that the dear Lord has made. Oh, 
the shame of it, if we cannot find Him amid 
the beauty of it! 


How Can I 


(Lesson for Aug. 11) JULY 27, 1912 


Regain 


Nerve Health ? 


How many men and women have put just this ques- 
tion to themselves — when 


they are clutching at 


every straw trying to ward off the dismal consequences of 


overwork, worry or illness 


The Rev. T. S. Childs, D.D. 
of Chevy Chase, writes : 

“ Last Spring I had a long and 
severe attack of grippe, the issue 
of which for one in his eighty- 
seventh ay was doubtful. 1 re- 
signed the charge of my church 
and rested. A friend, an English 
gentleman, called my attention 
to Sanatogen. I have used one 


small box and two large ones with selves. 

marked results. In the first place oo 

there has not been the slightest ill newing 

effect. ‘Then, whatever the cause, ° 

H find anyselt in such renewed require 
ea at ave accepted a 

to another charge, andi ons may are too 


judge for himself—am as able to 
agg p as I have ever heen in my 
ife. lam a convert to Sanatogen. 


The Right Reverend 

the Bishop of Roches- 

ter, England, states: 
**Sanatogen has been taken by 

a lady staying in his house, who 
nds it ‘most. satisfac- 

js? an:| has now been 

ordered it by her medical 

man. 


’ The 
haustio 
















phosph 


“| His Grace the Most 
Reverend Archbishop 
of Bombay, writes: 

**] use Sanatogen every 
now and then, under-m 
doctor’s advice, and al- 
exe derive great bene- 

it.” 


The Right Rev,., the 
Bishep of Chichester, 
England, writes:  - 

**1 have found Sanato- 
gen most ‘beneficial as 
well as pleasant.’:* 





Under the stress of present-day life our nerves 
feel the strain first—a strain that announces as 
plainly as speech that nerve energy is sapped. And 
when this happens—when nerves are on the ragged 
edge—their health becomes seriously impaired. 


Normally your nerves are masters of them- 


wonderfully efficient agents of health, re- 
lost energy by selecting the food they 
. But when exhaustion creeps on, they 
often reduced to actual food need—a need 


that must be promptly met with a food answer. 


function of SANATOGEN in nerve ex- 
n is definite. It supplies energy that is 


easily and naturally converted into nerve vigor— 
the nourishment hungry nerves require — and 
must have, The scientific combination of glycero- 


ate and purest albumen affords the maxi- 
mum of ideal nerve food—food that is 
easily absorbed by the stomach—and 
then transmitted to the nerve cells in 
the. form of invigorating and revitalizing 
energy. 


Sanatogen is recognized—and endorsed— 
by fifteen thousand physicians as a genuine 
reconstructive force in nervous exhaustion. 
The lead of this multitude of scientific men 
—and the many famous men and women 
who have received lasting benefits from 

. Sanatogen—must instill confidence in you— 
| Confidence thatshould make it natural for you 
to follow their lead—the lead of experience, 


f + *°"“"Phis ‘Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted 
with my hae Investigate our claims 
first if you like, and we are only too 
tohave youdoso. Ask your dealer 
it, and in any case write us for our book, 
Our Nerves of To-morrow,” written in 
an absolutely informal style, beauti- 
fully illustrated and containing facts and 
information of vital interest to you. This 
book also contains evidence of the value 
of Sanatogen, which is as remarkable as 
it is conclusive, 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, 
$1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ob- 
tainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


The Bauer Chemical Co. 


26 G Irving Place New York 
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Just a reminder to thousands of men 
interested in *‘ The Men and Religion 
Forward Movement” that, in their 
splendid campaign, they will find at 
least a part of their ammunition in 


Men and 
Missions 


By William T. Ellis 


a strong book for strong men; a 
book quite by itself, based upon the 
author's long travels in foreign lands, 
snappy with the spirit of modern jour- 
nalism, and conceded to be remark- 
able for sound judgment as well as 
far-seeing vision. With its valuable 
appendixes, full of methods and mis- 
sionary data, the book affords both 
spiritual impulse and practical ways 
of working. 


Postpaid, $1.00 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co, 








1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘hese rates include postage : 


$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 
= separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1 50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $6.00, 


Free Copies 0" fee, copy addi. 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except dy special request. 
mough copres any one wssue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, wild 
be sent free upon application. 
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